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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
The Russian march from Mukden to Tieling was 
accompanied by all the terrors which belong to re- 
treat. Many stores were burnt, some 500 guns 
abandoned, wagonloads of army necessaries were left 
by the fords and in the fields, and the loss of life on the 
retreat can hardly be put at a lower estimate than 
50,000. Of those who carried out Marshal Oyama’s 
great plan, a high degree of merit belongs to General 
Kuroki. His bold and rapid march to Fushan and 
through the difficult mountains behind it enabled him 
to drive a wedge into the retreating Russians, isolating 
many bodies to the east, and on the other side to hedge 
in a portion of the Russian army between himself and 
Nogi, who was in charge of the flanking movement on 
the left and to the north-west, and Nodzu and Oku 
advancing from the south. The Russians suffered 
chiefly from the skill of a Pole, and one of their own 
best generals is German. 


‘There is little doubt that if Kawamura, who had 
marched up from the Yalu, had been a day sooner 
and completed the flanking movement on the right, an 
earlier and perhaps more disastrous retreat would have 
been forced on Kuropatkin. His losses up to the 
arrival at Tieling, where the disorder seems to have 
been set right with astonishing promptitude, may be 
estimated at 40,000 captured and at the lowest 100,000 
out of action. The Japanese losses are conjectural but 
must have been very heavy on the left wing. It is 
curious that the Russians report losing more guns than 
the Japanese say they have taken. 


_ If we look to the remarkable success of Nogi’s flank- 
ing movement on the left wing and the continuous 
pressure of the pursuit, the Russian generals must have 
shown great qualities in preventing such rapid retreat 
from becoming a rout. The compulsion to withdraw 
from Mukden was made plain to Kuropatkin by the 
fighting on the north-west on 7 March. On 12 March 
his army was at Tieling, which at the best of times 
is a long three days march, and great numbers of 


wounded men had been sent further north. On 14 March 
the troops had so far recovered calibre that they 
defeated, with the loss of a thousand men to the 
enemy, afrontal attack on their outposts on the Fan-ho. 
No doubt the Japanese had trusted toa greater demora- 
lisation than they found, but the check made little 
difference to the general plan. Again the flanking move- 
ment on the left developed. With surprising quickness 
the fortifications of Tieling which are of great strength 
became untenable ; Tuesday and Wednesday were spent 
by Kuropatkin in getting out, and the place was occu- 
pied by the Japanese about midnight on Wednesday. 


The mobility of the Japanese infantry in the pursuit 
is perhaps unparalleled in the case of such large bodies 
of men; and Marshal Oyama has shown for the first 
time during the campaign high strategic qualities. 
With the occupation of Tieling the war takes a new 
phase. The Yalu, Port Arthur, Liao-yang, Mukden, 
Tieling, which mark the great battles, are all within a 
manageable compass of distance. North of Tieling the 
distances become what one may call Asiatic. Kuropatkin 
can hardly stop short of Harbin, which is a march of 
months and safely away from the sea which the Japanese 
have found to surpass in value any other base of opera- 
tions. The isolation of Vladivostok, whither Kuropatkin 
is said to have sent off a part of his army, is not unlikely 
to be the next Japanese attempt when the pursuit of 
Kuropatkin is given up. The old rumour that Kuro- 
patkin had been superseded has been given official 
sanction. If he has not shown high qualities as a 
master of attack, his strength and skill have much im- 
pressed everyone to whom he is personally known. 
General Linievitch is named as his successor. 


That holy champion of humanity Father Happon— 
known here as Gapon—finding his attempts to ignite a 
revolution in S. Petersburg abortive, has since been 
intriguing to enlist sympathy and support on the conti- 
nent. The Parisian and the Swiss however have both 
‘drawn the line at moral support”. We are now 
informed that the reverend father is in London, where 
he is trying his fortune at obtaining that material sup- 
port without which neither he in his present plight nor 
his cause can well exist. It is to be hoped that some 
sense of international courtesy will at least prevent the 
circulation of “charity”. Judgment and self-respect 
alike condemn the inexpediency of feeding the flames of 
revolution in a country with which we are on friendly 


terms. 
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Whilst Happon is busy abroad, his lay brothers in 
arms are not idle at home. Having likewise failed in 
their attempts to raise a revolutionary conflagration 
from the most inflammatory material at their dis- 
posal, the urban artisan class, they have turned their 
endeavours in another direction. The decree issued 
by the Holy Synod and read in the churches from the 
pulpits calling upon the people to fight the enemies of 
the Tsar has given the political agitator an opportunity 
of applying the torch to the citadel of Russia’s strong- 
hold—the peasant. Taking the decree as their text, 
the agitators have succeeded in persuading the peasants 
of the Orel and Tchernigov provinces to rise against 
the landed proprietors. The latter are represented as 
opposing the order of the Tsar to divide the land 
amongst the peasantry. 


Unfortunately Tolstoy's misinterpreted propaganda, 
advocating the wholesale division of land as the sole 
remedy for Russia’s present troubles, has still further 
encouraged the peasants to imagine that the landlords 
are standing in their way. The revolutionaries have 
circulated the following spurious manifesto: ‘‘ Brethren 
peasants, the Tsar our father is in danger. The 
nobility and gentry have thrown him in prison. 
Hasten to liberate him! Kill the enemies of the Tsar 
and Fatherland! Devastate their estates.” As a 
consequence of this wily incitement to revolt the 
peasants have begun to destroy forests and appro- 
priate the timber. In some districts they are even 
attempting to enforce their rights to the land by acts of 
incendiarism, destruction of mansions, and other 
damage to estates. Serious as are these aggressive 
riots, they nevertheless afford direct proof that the 
Russian peasant continues steadfastly to hold to his 
ancient belief and conviction that the Tsar is his chief 
protector and his champion against abuse. 


Count von Bilow was attacked in the Reichstag on 
Wednesday from two sides. The general ruck of 
people anxious to desert what they think a sinking 
ship accused him of clinging to the skirts of Russia ; 
and others suggested, as they have freely suggested in 
the press, that secret agencies are at work to encourage 
Russia to a continuance of the war. It was not diffi- 
cult for Count von Bilow, always an adept, even when 
his position is ambiguous, at counter-attacks, to infer 
the correctness of his course from the contradictory 
criticisms of its direction. The sale of Hamburg 
American liners to Russia has been taken here and in 
Germany as a symptom of too friendly neutrality ; but 
it is sufficient answer that a private person may sell 
anything to anyone without infringing his nation’s 
neutrality. 


The activity of middlemen was referred to in Count 
von Biilow’s defence. If anyone is still disposed to 
accuse German agents of undue friendliness to Russia, 
he will be interested in the operations of English 
middlemen. Last week one London firm completed a 
sale, involving very many thousand pounds, of rifles 
ammunition and artillery to the Russian Government. 
Here no one will maintain that our allies the Japanese 
therefore have a cause of offence against the English 
Government, who are likely to be perfectly aware of the 
operation since the business involved these English 
agents in transactions with half the governments on the 
continent. Markets in short are commercially regarded 
as international ; and to such an extent is this principle 
carried that middlemen, who in private life profess strong 
patriotic sentiments, will not shrink—as during the Boer 
war—from supplying weapons even to a nation their 
country is fighting. 


An informal discussion in the House of Lords on 
Monday on Mr. Brodrick’s statement that Great 
Britain can secure more consideration for Indian pro- 
ducts in foreign markets than she can secure for her 
own did not bring out the real point of interest on the 
tariff issue. India’s hands are not tied with regard 
to Customs duties; she can impose or reduce duties 
in her own interests. It is true she treats Great 
Britain as she treats Germany, but in view of the 
present unbusinesslike system prevailing in the rela- 


tions between the various parts of the Empire that is 
not strange. We hear much of the effect of increased 
Russian duties on Indian tea, but, as the Marquis of 
Bath explained, the fact is that Russia takes more 
Indian tea than she ever took and that the retaliatory 
measures which India has it in her power to enforce on 
Russian petroleum are unnecessary. What Russia or any 
Power does or might do is hardly worth consideration in 
view of the fact that when India was piling up her debt, 
she changed her economic methods with the result that 
where she had yearly deficits she now has yearly 
surpluses. 


Lord Milner has promised a trilogy of speeches, which 
taken together are to contain his message of farewell 
to the Transvaal. The first he delivered at Johannesburg 
on Thursday, where he devoted himself exclusively to 
the finances of the colony. A year ago the Transvaal 
was faced with a financial crisis of which the danger 
was very insufficiently appreciated in this country. Lord 
Milner has seen the crisis through. The finances of the 
colony are on a sound footing. A rumour has this 
week been circulated that the Boer Bond in the Trans- 
vaal offered, in return for political concessions, to make 
no objections to Chinese labour for five years. Whether 
it be true or not is no matter; it is anyway a sign that 
the opposition in the Transvaal as at home has conceded 
the saving benefit of the 34,000 Chinese labourers. 


The vigorous debate on federation at Ottawa had no 
immediate issue; but Colonel Hughes, who brought 
the motion, Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the leader of the 
Opposition who supported it, showed a united con- 
viction that a constitutional crisis is approaching. 
People in England have not at all realised the immi- 
nence of change. It is not a small thing that Canada 
has decided to supply the defences of Halifax and 
Esquimault. In England nobody is much concerned 
with this bagatelle ; but in Canada the whole of the 
French population—whose growing numbers and power 
it is foolish to undervalue—regard this little expendi- 
ture of £400,000 as a proud step towards at any rate 
a qualified independence. Colonel Hughes did good 
work in showing what a vast sum on army, navy and 
fortifications would have to be spent by Canada if she 
were independent ; and it is entirely in accordance with 
our experience that the desire for independence, mild 
as it is, has completely superseded the tendency to 
annexation which Mr. Goldwin Smith still preaches 
from his retreat in Toronto. 


The Naval Estimates have been still in occupation of 
the House during the week. Mr. Robertson created a 
wrong impression in endeavouring to minimise the 
importance of the plans for mobilisation and distribu- 
tion now in force. He argued that it was a popular 
delusion to suppose the 3} millions reduction was due 
to the new scheme, since the saving was almost entirely 
in respect of new construction, armaments, repairs and 
sea-stores. Certainly his political friends gave him 
some excuse to assume the existence of popular mis- 
understanding of the matter by their efforts to persuade 
Mr. Pretyman to prove how far the so-called new 
scheme can be shown responsible for the reduced 
figures. But really the scheme only marks a stage in 
the course of evolution; both it and the reduced ex- 
penditure are the effect of the gradual working out of 
accepted principles. 


The note appended to the statement showing the 
present distribution of business between the various 
members of the Board of Admiralty appears to have 
caused Sir John Colomb and others unnecessary alarm. 
The work, which is the special department of the First 
Sea Lord under the heading ‘‘ Organisation for War 
and Distribution of the Fleet”, is essentially the same 
as that included under the older form of wording, 
‘*Strategy and Fleet Organisation.” The note itself 
can give the First Sea Lord no power to overrule his 
colleagues or act independently of the Board, for the 
First Lord is alone responsible to the King and Parlia- 
ment, and there is no loophole by which he can divest 
himself of this responsibility. 
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The First Sea Lord is to be consulted by the other 
Sea Lords, the Civil Lord, and the Parliamentary or 
Permanent Secretary in any matter of great importance, 
but this is only because it is impossible to imagine a 
‘‘matter of great importance to the Service” which 
could only concern the department in which it arose. 
If the First Sea Lord and the colleague consulting him 
agree that further action is necessary, the former must 
refer to the First Lord before such action can be taken. 
Every member of the Board can communicate direct 
with the First Lord whenever he wishes, and therefore 
should he disagree with the First Sea Lord it would be 
not only his privilege but his duty to refer the matter 
to the First Lord, who would then, it is presumed, 
bring it before the Board. 


The average taxpayer, who was more pleased at the 
reduction in the naval estimates than concerned with the 
reason, is after his manner disturbed at the increase of 
the army estimates from £ 28,900,000 to £ 29,813,000. 
The increase of course is due to the necessity for the new 
artillery, which but for a false economy would have 
been supplied a year earlier. There is more reason 
to be displeased with the attempted reductions than 
with this addition. In spite of the more or less auto- 
matic increase of the Reserve by the short-service 
alternative now offered, no one who appreciates the 
need of an army as well as a navy can welcome any 
such reduction in the personnel as is allowed for. A 
saving of three-quarters of a million is not worth the 
risk. A considerable part of the statement is concerned 
with the new names for old persons and things, which 
have yet to prove whether the change is more than 
nominal, and, if so, for the better. 


There has been a redistribution of seats in the 
Cabinet. Mr. Walter Long leaves the Local Govern- 
ment Board to be Chief Secretary for Ireland; Mr. 
Gerald Balfour succeeding Mr. Long at the Local 
Government Board, and Lord Salisbury succeeding 
Mr. Balfour at the Board of Trade, while Mr. Ailwyn 
Fellowes takes the Board of Agriculture, on Lord 
Onslow becoming Chairman of Committees in the House 
of Lords. One cannot be very enthusiastic about the 
turn-over. We would not ‘‘crab” any man on his 
making a new start: and no doubt Mr. Long realises 
the difficulty of his task and has duly weighed his fitness 
for it. We hope he will rise to his occasion, perhaps 
‘leap ” would describe the process required better than 
‘‘rise” : the jump is a high one. At the Local Govern- 
ment Board Mr. Gerald Balfour will have full scope for 
ability. No department offers better opportunities for 
arecord. It has been steadily growing in importance 
for many years ; but its growth in effectiveness has been 
steadier still, so steady as often hardly to be perceptible. 
Now that the Board is taking over from the Home 
Office housing in all its aspects, it is by far the most 
important Government engine for social reform. 


Nothing could be less happy than the Opposition’s 
selection of their ground for attack on Lord Salisbury’s 
appointment to the Board of Trade. That he is in the 
House of Lords is absolutely no objection either in 
theory or practice. What tacticians! We regret Lord 
Onslow’s departure from the Board of Agriculture, 
where he has not done badly, for he has always seemed 
to be interested in his work. However Mr. Ailwyn 
Fellowes should prove a good successor. No exception 
has been taken to his appointment on any side. On the 
whole the Cabinet is seriously weakened by the loss 
of Lord Selborne and Mr. Wyndham. Mr. Balfour’s 
shield is no doubt ample, but if he has constantly to be 
using his shield-arm, he cannot be so free to use the 
other. It is a remarkable feature of this ministry that 
the outer circle tends constantly to outshine the Cabinet. 
Mr. Balfour, of course, always excepted, there is no 
one in the Cabinet of nearly Lord Percy’s ability ; while 
Mr. Bonar Law could beat most of them. Lord 
Balcarres, too, could more than hold his own within the 
ring. 


With more skill in tactics, the Opposition might have 
defeated the Government on Monday on Mr. Robertson’s 
motion to report progress. His complaint was that 
the estimates were not sufficiently detailed to enable 


discussion to proceed on the vote for officers and men. 
If all the Opposition members who were within reach 
of a summons had voted, the majority, it is calculated, 
might have been reduced to a minority. But a low 
majority mattered less to the Government on its naval 
policy, with which there is general satisfaction in the 
House and throughout the country, than on any other 
head ; and surely both House and country should be 
grateful for any abbreviation of estimates which imposed 
on amateur speakers a corresponding reticence. 


Mr. Balfour surprised and of course shocked the 
Opposition by demanding the application of the closure 
to the discussion on some heads of the army and navy 
estimates. The proposal is new in one sense; but 
it is only a fresh step in a long process. It is natural 
enough. The painless extinction of the private member 
is proceeding apace and after every general election the 
Government for the time being absorbs more and more 
power. We shall expect the Opposition, supposing 
they become the Government, to use the guillotine at 
least as freely as Mr. Balfour. It is a progressive 
instrument ; and the English public, though sentimental 
enough, is not so deficient in the businesslike capacity 
with which foreigners credit us as to care a straw for 
the right of discussion. What it looks to is the sum 
of business done, and the cry of the guillotine will never 
excite it. But the House of Commons, which still 
‘*to the skirts of praters clings”, feels differently. Mr. 
Balfour’s resolution was carried by a majority of 79. 


Not a word has yet been said, even in the conjectural 
anticipations of political notes, of the date for the 
introduction of the Aliens Bill, the one really important 
measure to which the Government is pledged ; and the 

ostponement is as dangerous for the Government as it 
is suggestive of the general inefficiency of the methods 
of procedure in the House. If it is not passed the 
Government will be irremediably discredited, and the 
delay is causing considerable uneasiness. The opposi- 
tion to the bill if not very extensive is concentrated and 
effective ; and one bill has been killed already by nerve- 
less procrastination. 


A very thoroughgoing whip of the supporters of 
woman’s suffrage successfully filled body and plat- 
form of the Queen’s Hall on Tuesday; but the com- 
mittee were unlucky. Mr. Balfour, as once Lord 
Salisbury, comes at the top of the emancipators. Mr. 
Gladstone on the other hand was much too conservative 
to support the change ; and almost from top to bottom 
the Tory has been the friend. Unhappily the Opposition 
were alone represented among the speakers, and 
except Mr. Courtney, not by their best representatives. 
Mr. Morley was away and Mr. Bamford Slack, who is 
not silver-tongued, was a poor thing in his place. Did 
anyone quite believe the high altruism of the member 
whose love of common justice was such, he said, that 
he voted for enfranchisement though he knew the 
women would vote Conservative? The question is not 
political. Clever wives and sisters may certainly be 
accepted as partly responsible for the views of succes- 
sive prime ministers ; and what motive could be more 
worth attention ? 


It appears that the educational rate for London next 
year will be increased by twopence in the pound. On 
the other rates there will be a decrease of three far- 
things. There has been no discussion of the rate in 
the Council, as the full estimates have not been 

resented. The additional expenditure, involving the 
increase of rate, was inevitable. The scholarship 
scheme is criticised as unnecessarily expensive, but 
London has only followed the example of some of the 
large provincial towns and in proportion is not spend- 
ing so much money ; the pupil-teacher provision is also 
a part of these other scholarship schemes. 


The possibility of a special rate for the feeding of 
underfed children will not need to be considered, if the 
surprise visit paid by Sir John Gorst and several others 
toa County school in Lambeth has the result Sir John 
expects. They found there many children who had had 
no dinner and some who had had no food during the 
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day. The visitors then called on the Lambeth Guardians 
requiring aid, and power was granted to relieve the 
immediate and pressing destitution. Sir John believes 
on the authority of a decided case that this feeding of 
children is legal and can be claimed. If that is so, 
there is no need of fresh legislation. The right ought 
at once to be exercised by the school authorities. To 
those who object to weakening the responsibility of 
parents the obvious answer is that aid by private 
charity weakens it much more. If the guardians have 
to provide aid, they will soon get hold of the parents 
who can really afford to pay and make them. 


Manuel Garcia, the completion of whose hundredth 
year was celebrated in London yesterday, is known to 
that part of the public which does not persist in think- 
ing him long since departed as the most famous of 
living singing-masters ; but it is significant that in his 
centenary festivities the doctors had the greater share 
and the chief stress was laid upon his invention of the 
laryngoscope, which is to keep his memory green when 
the voices of his myriad pupils have long been hushed. 
Honours and decorations from various European 
sovereigns were showered upon him ; delegates 
brought addresses from German universities and 
learned societies ; he was presented with his portrait, 
painted by Mr. Sargent, and invited to dinner by the 
British Laryngological Society ! 


Garcia’s career had a stormy beginning. One of his 
earliest recollections is his flight in his mother’s arms 
before the advance of Wellington in the Peninsular 
war. He came of a musical stock and was singing in 
opera before he was out of his teens. In 1825 he 
visited New York, then a city of only a few thousand 
inhabitants, where Puritan prejudices were still so 
strong that no Saturday night performances were per- 
mitted, lest they should interfere with the solemnities 
of the preparation for the Sabbath day. But Garcia’s 
career as a vocalist was not a success. His sisters 
Malibran and Pauline Viardot had absorbed all the 
voice of the family, and in 1829 he retired from the 
stage to devote himself to teaching. Since then there 
have been few famous singers, from Jenny Lind 
onwards, who have not owed a good deal of their suc- 
cess to his ministrations, and it is only within the last 
year or two that he has definitely surrendered the 
active life of a teacher. 


Prebendary Allen Whitworth’s death is a great loss 
to the Church of England. He was a learned man and 
moreover a strong one. Like other strong men he 
found it difficult to work with any party, still he 
agreed with Bishop Creighton. Certainly he made All 
Saints Margaret Street a success and demonstrated 
that it is quite possible to combine a Catholic cere- 
monial with strict loyalty to the Prayer-book. It is to 
be hoped that his successor will maintain the All Saints 
tradition. 


Wind and weather have brought many disasters in 
many parts of England during the week. We do not 
experience a wind faster than our express trains once 
in twenty years; but this week ninety miles per hour 
has been registered in Scotland ; and the gale has been 
only less furious in the South. Truro Cathedral has 
suffered exactly as St. David’s suffered some twenty 
years ago, by the falling of pinnacles from the tower 
through the roof. At St. Albans one of the stations 
was completely wrecked, and chimneys and telegraph 
poles have collapsed everywhere. The great landslip 
at some of the Powell Dufferin mines was immediately 
due to the rain storms that accompanied the wind. 
The destruction of the shafts and of parts of the 
railways was not accompanied by loss of life; but 
many men are thrown out of work and repair will be 
costly. Happily no gale of such vehemence has ever 
brought so little calamity at sea; the ‘‘ Khyber”, home- 
ward bound from Melbourne, was wrecked at Land’s 
End with a loss of twenty-three lives and the Welsh 
coast suffered. But the fishermen everywhere escaped, 
and there is reason to hope that wireless telegraphy 
will in the future immensely reduce the danger of the 
fishermen. 


THE ISSUES OF MUKDEN. 


WE hinted last week that Kuropatkin was prob- 

ably not so absolutely surrounded or demoralised 
as the sensational rumours appearing in the evening 
papers of Friday would have had us believe. We said 
that no capture of guns had as yet been authoritatively 
reported, and we felt that armies which between them 
disposed of over 1,300 guns could not have removed 
them. had they found roads permanently closed to 
them or had retreat degenerated into a sauve qui 
peut. As it turned out the battle of Mukden did 
not prove a Sedan. There was no sudden and rapid 
annihilation of the Russian force such as distinguished 
Waterloo. It was not even a Vittoria, when the 
trophies came to be counted, but on the other hand it 
rivalled Wagram or K6niggriatz and was on a far 
greater scale than Liao-yang. A series of battles which 
have taken two weeks to develop their culminating effect 
carry consequences further than can be fully appreciated 
all at once. The Russian losses in killed, wounded and 
prisoners have been placed atatotal of some 170,o0omen. 
So gigantic a loss in men alone, even in these days of 
nations in arms, is one almost irreparable in any circum- 
stances, and in the present case perhaps completely so. 
When we add to them the sacrifice of ammunition, food 
supplies, and munitions of war which the Russians have 
had to make, we arrive at a loss which it may be found 
impossible to face. Two hundred thousand shells, and 
twenty-five million rifle cartridges cannot be made good 
in a few months. In monetary value alone the loss is 
appalling. Modern shells cost several pounds apiece, 
brass cartridge cases cannot be made by any but expert 
hands and their materials are expensive too. The 
paraphernalia of modern war cannot be supplied in a 
rough-and-ready way on an emergency, and yet they 
are indispensable to the efficiency of the machinery of 
present-day fighting. Whether a Sedan or not Mukden 
will make its effect. 

Nevertheless we should hesitate before indulging in 
the high-flown language about genius and heaven-born 
leaders which as usual insults men who know their 
professional business accurately as do the Japanese. 
It may be that in these days of enormous armies and 
vast distances the opportunities for what is vulgarly 
termed heaven-born leaders will come but rarely if at 
all. When battlefields were so circumscribed that a 
man centrally placed might survey their whole extent, 
a great leader might judge by his own eyesight when 
the moment to set all on the hazard of the die had 
arrived. Desaix could do that at Marengo and Marl- 
borough at Blenheim. Now the greatest genius must 
judge not by what he sees but by what others say, they 
saw. A brilliant man may well rely on himself, but 
he will perforce pause before he stakes his all on the 
judgment of another. Again the retaining power of 
modern weapons is such that to follow up a first 
success is by no means so easy as it was. Where 
distances extend to ten, twenty, fifty or even a hundred 
miles, to call reinforcements to a weakened spot, to throw 
weight on the breaking portion of an opponent’s line is 
practically impossible. No Marlborough of the future can 
teach the doubtful battle where to rage, no initial errors 
can be corrected on the fall of the cards. The science 
of strategy is invading the realm of the tactician. Per- 
sonal energy and acuteness are helpless when once the 
cords are loosened. It is the well-thought-out system, 
not the happy intervention of a bold gambler, that 
breaks the bank. We very much doubt whether on 
either side in the present tremendous struggle much 
of what is commonly spoken of as military genius 
has been displayed. It may be, as we have hinted, 
that it cannot flash out as it was wont to do in the old 
days. Be this as it may, it has not yet shown itself. 
We say so in no disparagement of Oyama’s success. 
We give him credit for what is an even more valuable 
commodity than inspiration, and we pay him and his 
armies a higher compliment when we invest them with 
something more efficacious in its operations than any- 
thing that personal daring, quick perception, coolness of 
nerve on the battlefield, or iron physique can accom- 
plish. He has made war a matter of business as 
Wellington did before him. Wellington without the 
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imagination or magnetism of Napoleon—that very im- 
personation of the war god—was invariably successful 
and most of all so when he finally met his greatest foe. 
Moltke taught soldiers that it is organisation that 
makes armies formidable, and his relentless purpose, 
carried through by the aid of a perfect mechanism, 
brought him to his goal as surely as the splendid per- 
sonal energy of Napoleon ever carried him. This is 
the true merit of Oyama that from what appeared im- 
possible materials he fashioned an engine perhaps the 
most powerful in the world. To secure that precise 
and controllable working which should ensure the 
correct performance of the task in hand demanded a 
finish and adjustment of its various component parts 
which would render possible exact calculation of 
its power. One such engine was represented by 
an army corps. Many of precisely similar pattern, 
to be counted upon to bring an equal pressure 
to bear, were needed. So more were fashioned, each 
perfect in itself, each of which, once set in motion, 
might be trusted to exert force of the same exact 
quality. In other words the leaders who carried out 
his behests might every one be counted upon to know 
his business, and turn to the directions of the supreme 
will with intuitive intelligence. If one actor was 
incapacitated, an understudy to fill his place was on the 
spot, and another again was ready in turn to replace 
him if necessary. So it was in 1870. Six generals 
might in turn assume the guidance of a battle, yet the 
fight rolled on without check or hesitation. The 
generals were all stamped with the same die, the mould 
that shaped a leader was not broken when he died. 

Such a system frankly accepts the fact that a 
genius cannot be made any more than a poet, so it 
legislates for mediocrity not for genius. It knows that 
war is a matter of business, and that business habits 
can be acquired by training, and will often take 
a man further than the coruscations of genius. 
That long dragging prowl round Kuropatkin’s right 
must have been elaborately prepared for and most 
methodically organised. Equally well planned anu 
calculated for was the drawing of the net round 
Linievitch. These will rank with the great deeds of 
history, and the army which could carry out these 
conceptions is perhaps the greatest in the world. And 
it has risen from nothing in less than two score years. 
The men who composed it are not veterans, most of the 
officers had never seen a shot fired before they saw 
Truly the demonstration that 
study is more valuable than experience, method than 
prestige, is complete. The Japanese, if the reports we 
have received as to losses are correct, must now out- 
number the Russians by two to one. 
we said that only numbers can annihilate. Now the 
numbers are there, and to shut up Kuropatkin will be a 
comparatively easy task. To send a force to relieve 
him would be impossible till long after hunger and 
want of ammunition had compelled him to surrender. 
We doubt if at the end of February the total Russian 
forces in the front line mustered 300,000 sabres and 
bayonets. Oyama has placed the total higher, but 
he has taken the hostile battalions at 800 strong. They 
more probably did not exceed 600. It took more than 
a year for Russia to place the force we have indicated 
in position. Have we any reason to suppose that she 
will find it easier to replace than to create them? And 
nothing short of 300,000 men could hope to snatch 
Kuropatkin’s army from destruction if he lets himself 
be hemmed in. The wire-pullers from home may force 
him to stand at bay, the condition of his troops may 
necessitate a halt. We cannot yet gauge the future, 
but if he is to get clear away he must not hesitate, for 
the thaw will be upon him soon, and then the march to 
Harbin will be tenfold more difficult. The coming thaw 
will indeed urge both sides to the greatest activity. 


THE DECAY OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


6 te unpopularity of representative assemblies has 
long been observed, and observed almost uni- 
formly in every age and every place privileged to enjoy 
those glorious institutions. Not without real pain 
have many apostles of reform observed that the 


Last week | 
| ceased to be ; debate is curtailed not only by his sacrifice 


assemblies, which they had been accustomed to venerate 
as heaven’s crowning gift to mortal men, were dis- 
trusted and disliked especially by the very persons, 
‘* the democracy ”, ‘‘ the proletariat ”’, ‘‘ the great heart 
of the people”, or whatever phrase of political cant 
they preferred, whose ills in particular they were to 
heal. Many recondite reasons have been discovered 
to explain this antipathy, or explain it away, 
but the truth has lain much nearer the surface. 
Talk to a radical working-man about the members 
of his own district council, borough council, or what- 
ever local authority is nearest to him, and in twenty 
minutes you will understand why elected assemblies are 
unpopular ; especially to electors who helped to return 
their party to power. One factor, less crude but more 
ervasive than most of the elements of this antipathy, 
is the unreality of representative bodies. Sent to repre- 
sent others, they soon come to represent mainly them- 
selves. The assembly intended to be a means to a 
national end becomes an end in itself. Its members, 
elected to consider the country and their own con- 
stituents, soon fall to considering one another, until 
everyone becomes an object to his neighbour entirely 
independent of the purpose for which he was elected. 
Every interest confided to the care of a Member of 
Parliament becomes refracted in the House of Commons 
atmosphere; every question changes its real degree of 
importance in the House of Commons temperature. 
The average member of Parliament after a short term 
within the House sees everything in a parliamentary, 
which is an untrue, perspective ; he loses the nation in 
the House. Especially, as one would expect, is this 
development offensive to the working-man who has 
contributed to send his brother workman to plead for 
him at the ‘‘ grand inquest of the nation”. He is too 
unsubtle to penetrate the process of transformation 
and supplies the cruder explanation that his member 
is a rascal. He is wrong; the member is not a 
rascal but the victim of a disease which only the 
strongest political constitutions can resist. But by long 
acclimatisation a man may become proof against infec- 
tion. This seems to be Mr. Balfour’s case. Mr. Asquith, 
we should have been inclined to say, was one of the few 
blessed with a constitution strong enough to resist it 


_ from the beginning ; but this week’s guillotine debate 


makes us doubtful. If Mr. Asquith made his speech 
on Wednesday unaffected by the House of Commons 
illusion, it was a piece of acting going rather beyond 
legitimate party warfare. Regularly every year the 
Government, entirely irrespective of its party constitu- 
tion, comes forward with a proposal to curtail debate, 
and each year more drastically than in the year before. 
For purposes of legislation the private member has almost 


but by putting an arbitrary term to its duration ; 
and before long speakers will be put under a time- 
limit. To an outsider it is obvious at a glance that 
these changes have cut so deeply at the root of ‘‘the 
authority of the House” that they could not have been 
effected, were they not the expression of organic change 
without. Yet regularly, when the Government comes 
forward with its proposal to take members’ time and 
control debate, the same farce is played on both sides. 
The Prime Minister apologises, regrets, is very sorry ; 
but he cannot help it, and would not, if he could. He 
does not make the admission in so many terms, but we 
agree with Mr. Asquith that it is pretty clear that 
Mr. Balfour has no compunction at all in taking these 
drastic measures ; and therein he is superior to the House 
generally. For courtesy’s sake he apologises, a con- 
cession to those who do not enjoy his immunity from 
House of Commons illusion. The Opposition, with 
equal regularity, are morally indignant, they deplore 
the wickedness of Ministers as hastening the decay 
of repiesentative institutions, they are outraged, they 
chafe, rage, and stamp, according to the temperament 
of the orator. Amongst the few unusually sane heads 
all this is merely the game, a point to make against 
the Government, a false point in fact, but possibly a 
true point for parliamentary purposes. But the 
majority of members are in deadly earnest ; they do 


regard this encroachment of Government as a very 


serious business; the items on both sides take it so. 
See Sir George Bartley’s speech, for instance. 
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It is this which makes these annual debates so unreal 
to the real world. There is so much solemn pother about 
a thing the country either ignores or takes for granted. 
If the House could only be disillusioned into recognising 
that the country cares nothing whatever for the House 
for its own sake, it would cease to waste so much 
energy over these guillotine debates. When Mr. Asquith 
tragically, or farcically, cries ‘‘ That approaches the 
dimensions of a Parliamentary scandal ” (it would have 
been much better to say “‘ that is almost a Parliamentary 
scandal”), whatever be the effect in the House, he merely 
raises a smile outside it. Not a soul who is not 
an M.P. cares one straw for any number of these 
‘*scandals”’, because he does care for real Parliamentary 
scandals. He does care when non-controversial 
measures needed by the country are indefinitely post- 
poned to infinite talk; he does care when the army 
is reduced in strength in order to make a show of 
economy in Parliament. That is the sort of scandal by 
which the country is moved. Even the elector of the 
party in opposition is quite unmoved by these denun- 
ciations of Government tyranny, for he looks forward 
to the day when his party’s Government will do the 
same thing. In some contrast to certain other aspects 
of his government, Mr. Balfour is not the least afraid to 
take boldly whatever parliamentary time he requires for 
his purposes. We have no doubt that he has thoroughly 
gauged public opinion on the point. 
demand of the kind rather strengthens than weakens 
his position in the country. We are not sure it would 
not be good electioneering for him to reduce the session 
to half tts length by drastic use of the closure. 

Members of Parliament do not seem to have con- 
sidered what is behind all this. The House is sinkin 


We believe every | 


| any way complain. 


| 


estimates will no doubt be disappointing to many, as an 
increase of nearly a million is demanded. But this was 
of course a foregone conclusion, at which we do not in 
It is true that the provision of new 
guns for the Artillery is not a recurring charge. But 
to the non-expert taxpayer the only pertinent fact about 
the whole business is that the coming year’s estimates 
amount to £ 29,813,000 as against the £ 28,900,000 
of the current financial year. A saving of £180,000 
has been effected through the reduction of per- 


, sonnel in the army, a trivial sum considering the risk 
run. 


in significance because it is largely ‘‘functus officio”. | 
The people are no longer moved by its humiliation, — 
period of two years, which Mr. Arnold-Forster pro- 


since it has ceased to be the guardian of anything they 
care for. They do not need a guardian. Neither do 


they care much for the House’s views; they have their | 


own views and they mean members to go to the House 
simply to carry them out. Nothing is left to the House 
nowadays; for the whole country is the spring of 
national action and the Government is its executive. 
The country is intensely interested in the Government 
either favourably or unfavourably; it has now got 
so close to the executive that it grows more and 
more impatient of any assembly coming between them. 
Indeed, the process of supersession of the House of 
Commons goes on more rapidly than the press would 
suggest; the House of Commons naturally bulks 
large in the press ; it is so much easier for a newspaper 
to get information about a debating assembly of many 
hundreds of members than of the action of a small 
committee, such as the Cabinet ; but it is precisely the 
person who is not interested in the political game, the 


| the Reserve. 


The question of personnel, however, demands more 
detailed consideration. The reduction of regular esta- 
blishments now proposed amounts to 7,200 men; 
which by the end of the year will reach the figure of 
17,000 men or—as the Memorandum tells us—the equi- 
valent of twenty infantry battalions. The strength of 
battalions now stands at 750 rank and file; and it is 
stated as the opinion of the Army Council that this can 
safely be reduced to 700, because the first batch of 
men enlisted for three years under the late abused and 
discarded scheme, and the ordinary contingent of men 
enlisted for seven years under the system previously in 
force, will increase enormously the size of the Reserve 
during the coming year. The Reserve is also to be 
augmented by permitting the three-years’ men to go to 
the Reserve after two years, when these do not intend 
to extend their services. Thus a large Reserve will be 
created, which is clearly satisfactory ; and by this means 
it is maintained that the army will not really be weak- 
ened. This is so. But it must be remembered that 
every reduction in establishment necessarily means 
that fewer men go to the reserve, because the smaller 
the establishment the fewer the men who go through 
the mill. It is frankly admitted that the short 


posed should run concurrently with a longer term, has 
for the present been abandoned, as sufficient men 
under this plan would not be forthcoming for the 
Indian drafts. So nine years’ service is now the only 
term in vogue for the line. The Memorandum adds 
that though short service is thus shelved, it must 
be resorted to again as soon as long service fails to fill 
But this is not only the case now; it 
must always be so; hence the comparatively short 


term of service introduced during Mr. Cardwell’s 


War Secretaryship. Butif two periods are open simul- 


_ taneously, it is only human nature—whatever advan- 


great majority, who is hastening the decay of the | 
_ regarded. We admit that it is probably impossible, in 


House. He cares what the Government does or leaves 
undone. He does not care what the House says or 
leaves unsaid. 

The same movement is taking place in the United 
States. We have no doubt that what strikes one as to 
the decay of the House of Commons is a constitutional 
development ; it is not retrograde; it is on the con- 
trary symptomatic of the evolution of an empire. No 
deliberative assembly is capable of administering a great 
empire: and as such an empire grows, the assembly 
gradually drops out as a factor in government, political 
selection preferring the Cabinet and the country. 


THE MODIFIED ARMY PROGRAMME. 


M R. ARNOLD-FORSTER’S Memorandum on the 

army estimates will be read with mixed feelings. 
It is a plausible document, which abounds in the War 
Secretary’s official optimism, as distinguished from his 
former unofficial pessimism. At any rate it is satis- 
factory in one respect, The threatened abolition of 
regular units is put off for the present. Reduction of 
establishments is always less objectionable than the 
reduction of cadres, though the reductions now fore- 
shadowed give cause for serious anxiety, in view of the 
grave uncertainty of the future. The amount of the 


tages the longer period may offer—that men should 
elect for the shorter one. Therefore we have all 
along objected to the two periods being offered at the 
same time. According to Mr. Arnold-Forster we are 
alternately to offer a long and a short term; which is 
unquestionably bad and unsettling in its effect on the 
army, from whatever point of view it can possibly be 


England’s peculiar case, to solve this problem satis- 
factorily. But the result of experience shows that a 
mean between long and short service is the only prac- 
tical plan which is likely to secure continuity. It is 
not of course perfect; but it is at least better 
than continual change. In modern times we have 
tried ten, six, seven and three years’ enlistment ; and 
the result has been to show that seven years with the 
colours and five in the Reserve is the lesser evil, and to 
that plan—unless we adopt some form of conscription— 
we shall probably again be bound to resort. The 
Garrison regiments are to be left to dwindle and finally 
to die out; and a reduction, though much smaller 
than that originally intended, is to be made in the 
personnel of Militia and Volunteers. Thus of the 
original Arnold-Forster programme little is left. Indeed 
his whole scheme already seems to be as dead as 
Mr. Brodrick’s; whilst if report speaks truly yet 
another new plan is being matured in the Defence 
Committee by Mr. Balfour and Sir George Clarke. 
Turning from these details, it is instructive to note on 
what large principles these reductions are being effected. 
Mr. Arnold-Forster tells us that the keynote of this 
policy is the doctrine casually enunciated by the 
Prime Minister that ‘‘ provided the navy is efficient, a 
successful invasion of this country on a large scale 
need not be anticipated”. But this general and well- 
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worn platitude, well recognised both by the ‘‘blue- 
water school” and its opponents, is not very relevant. 
Even accepting all the ‘ blue-water” contentions— 
which by the way we are far from doing—reduction 
does not seem the best plan for ensuring the safety of 
the North-West Frontier, which Mr. Balfour, in another 
mood, has told us is our greatest military problem. 
Moreover the lessons of the Far Eastern war show 
that an immense army can be maintained in the field 
by means of a single line of railway of immense length, 
with infinitely more unfavourable climatic conditions 
to be overcome than in the case of an advance on 
India. 

Considerable credit is taken in the Memorandum for 
the number of innovations introduced ; as if the mere 
introduction of innovations were matter for congratu- 
lation. Nevertheless many of these have no connexion | 
with the Esher or Arnold-Forster schemes. Even before 
those days we had a Defence Committee, and a War 
Office which was able to withstand the strain of a great 
war with credit, and it is by no means certain that the 
present régime could. We are presented with a long 
list of the innovations. An Army Council, an Inspector- 
General, and numerous Directors have been appointed, 
the duties at headquarters have been redistributed, and 
the Permanent Under-Secretary for War has been 
converted into the Secretary to the War Office! 
Numerous other changes of nomenclature have also 
been effected, and a large number of additional general 
officers appointed. No one denies that all these things | 
have taken place. But the point is, have these changes 
improved matters ; and is the army more efficient for 
war now than it was before? It is true that the War 
Secretary is convinced that the Army Council—pre- 
sumably because it has done his bidding—has made for 
improvement. But after all we have only his word for 
this; whilst on the other hand almost every person 
competent to judge holds a different view. From all 
accounts the Army Council has not fulfilled the high 
expectations it raised. Its members, like the old War. 
Office chiefs, are still immersed in details. In some 
cases, indeed, they are deeper in them than ever—a 
result which has rendered the appointment of a host of 
directors entirely superfluous and a gross waste of 
public money. So far the great scheme has done 
nothing but create another channel for correspondence, 
and another link of responsibility. The military | 
chiefs have still no time to consider great issues, 
and even the Army Council itself spends much of its 
time over the consideration of petty details which might 
quite well be left to subordinates. For instance, even 
the appointment of an army nurse is considered of 
sufficient importance to demand the signature of two 
members of the Army Council before it can be con- 
firmed. The result then is much as before, with 
added confusion and uncertainty as to the power of 
individuals. It has long been the bane of the War 
Office system that the military chiefs have never 
had time to consider any well-matured schemes of 
reform and changes which current events may render 
necessary. Hence it is that it falls upon new and 
ambitious War Secretaries, like Mr. Brodrick and Mr. 
Arnold-Forster, to evolve novelties, which are usually 
crude and ill-considered, and which after a brief and 
troubled existence are consigned to the realms of 
abortive and unfulfilled aspirations. 

Still we are not amongst those who think that out of 
the Army Council no good can come. Were it really 


very best available talent, it might accomplish much | 
good. But before this can be done its military members 

must be of a very different calibre from those now in — 
office, and they must in fact be relieved of detail. | 
Now that responsible Directors have been appointed, 
there is no excuse why this should not be done. It | 
may be said that comparatively small matters often lead 
to inquiry in Parliament ; and that consequently it is | 
necessary that the Secretary of State and the Army | 
Council should consider these little things. But let 
the Parliamentary representatives of the War Office take 
a firm stand in answering questions, and say that 
trivial questions of detail are dealt with by subordinate 
officials, they would be supported in their action by the 
nation, and ultimately even by the House of Commons. |, 


RUSSIAN SOLVENCY. 


E venture to assert that, but for the Russophobic 
feelings which prevail in this country, and which 

have been disseminated and accentuated by the tone 
which the British press has for some years adopted 
against the empire of the Tsar, Russia would never have 
had any difficulty in raising any sums she might have 
needed to assist in carrying out effectively the policy of 
industrial and economic reforms which she has under- 
taken in recent years. Confidence was born of the innate 
conviction that Russia. is a country of boundless re- 
sources—agricultural and mineral—and that it needs but 
the touch of occidentalism to convert the barren wastes 
into fertile fields, full of life and activity and prosperity. 
Europe was aware that Russia had hitherto paid her 
debts promptly, accumulated an immense reserve of the 
precious metals, increased her revenue and her exports, 
and developed a considerable amount of industrial 
activity. It is now alleged, however, that borrowed 


| capital had been employed to serve her loans, that the 


gold reserve is a fiction, the revenue increase a fallacious 
guide, the balance of exports diminishing and main- 
tained in the past on ruinous terms, and that industrial 
activity has been developed under perilously unhealthy 
financial conditions, and has no stability. 

The indictment is a heavy one and, if supported by 
the facts, might justify the conclusion that a crisis is 
impending in Russian finances. Even then, it would 
be far from proving that Russia is insolvent, or even 
marching that way. Much depends on the definition of 
insolvency. A private individual might, with good 
reason, be regarded as bankrupt if his liabilities ex- 
ceeded his assets. It would be unjust, however, to 
impugn his credit because his assets were not all 
immediately realisable. He might be a bad man of 
business if unable to meet his debts as they fell due. 
But it is his capacity as a man of business which is 
reflected by the fact, and not necessarily a condition 
of chronic insolvency. 

The public debt of Russia at the beginning of 1905 
was officially returned at about £752,000,000, the 
interest on which absorbed a sum of 4,31,250,000. It 
may be noted, in passing, that the National Debt 
of this country stood in 1903 at £798,000,000, the 
interest on which absorbed £21,500,000; while the 
French debt at the end of 1902 stood at the huge total 
of £1,089,000,000, the interest on which amounted to 
about £32,750,000. The Russian debt is thus less than 
the English debt, and very considerably less—more 
than 40 percent. less—than that of her ally and banker. 
When allowance is made for the difference in population 
in these countries the contrast is more striking. The 
capital value of the debt per head of the population 


/is about £5 5s. in Russia, about £18 in the United 


Kingdom, and nearly £25 in France. We may go a 
step further, and show that the annual interest charges 
amount to about 4s. 4d. in Russia, nearly ros. in the 
United Kingdom, and 15s. 4d. in France, per head of the 
respective populations. Inthe extent both of recurring 


' and lasting obligations, the debt of Russia is thus very 
| considerably less than those of this country or of 


France. 
It may be admitted that this mode of viewing the 


_ question is not conclusive, since it takes no account of 


the conditions which make taxes of equal amounts 
much more burdensome and onerous in one country 


| than another. Professor Bastable declares that one of 
to be ‘‘run” on Admiralty lines, and manned by the | 


the best tests of the pressure of a national debt is 
obtained by measuring the proportion of the interest to 
the total revenue of the State. According as the debt 
services absorb a greater or smaller proportion of the 
total revenue of the State, the debt may be regarded 
as more or less burdensome. So far as calculations 
can be made from the official figures of the various 
Governments (our readers need not be troubled with 
the details), it appears that the interest on the public 
debts of Russia, the United Kingdom and France 


_ absorbs about 15, 15 and 23 per cent. of the respective 


revenues of those countries. It may be admitted 
that these comparisons are misleading without some 
further qualifications. A difference between bookkeep- 
ing in this country and in Russia leads Russia to 
inflate very considerably the amount of her revenue as 


; | 
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compared with the United Kingdom. The gross receipts 
from her reproductive concerns—State railways, spirit 
monopoly, and post and telegraph services—are re- 
garded as revenue, whereas in this country only the 
excess of receipts over expenditure would be so in- 
cluded. Even when allowance is made for this 
difference by deducting the total expenditure on the 
above—the principal reproductive services—from the 
gross revenue, the proportion of interest to debt only 
amounts to about 19 per cent. in Russia—a figure less 
than that of France, though greater than that for the 
United Kingdom. 

There remains one other test of great value where it 
can be satisfactorily applied. This consists in com- 
paring the annual interest charges on the national debt 
with the total income of the nation. Unfortunately 
estimates of national income are difficult to obtain, 
and not always trustworthy when made. An official 
Russian estimate, made about ten years ago, gave the 
national income as about ten milliards of roubles, say 
£1,000,000,000. Allowing for the increase of popula- 
tion, and the rise in values of commodities—and neces- 
sarily also of wages—it would not be unreasonable to 
assume the national income at the present time as 
not less than £ 1,250.000,000. In that case the interest 
charges amount to 2°6 per cent. of the national income, 
probably twice as great as in this country. This 
difference is due, to some extent, to the fact that a large 
part of Russia’s loans has been incurred on behalf of 
reproductive concerns which, in this country, would 
appear as private or municipal loans. 

The conclusion to which we are forced by a study of 
the finances of Russia thus differs somewhat from that 
arrived at by Dr. Dillon and by Mr. Lucien Wolf. We 
cannot agree that Russian finances are on the point of 
breaking down, or that Russia is otherwise than solvent. 
The test of excess of exports over imports which, 
curiously enough, both of the above writers employ 
and regard as final, is ludicrous in view of the extent 
to which smuggling is known to be carried on in both 
directions across the frontiers, and the general un- 
certainty of Russian trade statistics. It may be bias, 


ill judgment, or sheer journalism which prompted their | 


articles. Or it may be a desire to prejudice the Russian 
loan with a laudable ambition to stop the war. We 
prefer plain examination of the facts uncoloured by 
ulterior objects of policy. 

We have no desire to deny that the position of 
Russia’s finances is critical. There is strong circum- 
stantial reason for believing that the postponement of 
the new loan which was reported on Tuesday last was 
dictated by a sincere desire to push forward the peace 
movement and to put an end to this sanguinary struggle. 
Clearly no lever could be used more effectively to these 
ends than the withholding even for a time of the sinews 
of war. Thatit is but a postponement and not a break- 
down in the negotiations seems clear proof that the 
financiers who are underwriting the loan are confident 
of its success, and satisfied with its security. 

That security is certainly Russia’s abundant resources. 
These form an asset which it will be possible to realise 
only if a drastic change be ordered in the mode of 
government of the country. The policy of prohibition 
and rigid protection must be abandoned. Freedom of 
thought and speech must be tolerated and encouraged. 
A constitution, as liberal as the condition of the masses 
will admit, must be granted immediately. The Tsar’s 
recent rescript, giving effect to the people’s demands 
for an elective assembly, must be adopted without 
delay. The peasant, armed with cheaper implements, 
and taught to abandon the primitive modes of cultiva- 
tion in vogue with him at present, will find his condition 
improved and the yield of his farm considerably in- 
creased. With this improvement in the economic con- 
dition of the peasants, who number some 8o per cent. 
of the population, there will be no difficulty in raising 
further loans for developing the great network of 
railways branching in all directions from the Great 
Siberian Trunk Railway. Russia’s destiny as a large 


exporter of grain products will then be fulfilled, and | 


her financial stability assured. 


| trade unions are. 
| cipal if he acts in the course of his employment ; but if 


| damages. 


THE POSITION OF TRADE UNIONS. 


Sh voting on the Trade Unions and Trade Disputes 

Bill, which has now passed its second reading, is 
proof that the amendment of the law as to trade 
unions is in no respect a party question. Members 
on each side equally feel its pressure and its import- 
ance to the industrial and social interests of the 
country. The majority of one hundred and twenty-two 
shows the remarkable change that has come over the 
opinions of members of the House of Commons 
since the identical proposals of Mr. Whittaker’s Bill 
were introduced shortly after the series of decisions, 
beginning with that in the Taff Vale Railway case, had 
upset what had been believed to be the law for thirty 
years. There will undoubtedly have to be legislation. 
This is what the second reading of the Bill really 
means, though many who voted for it at this stage 
would not support it as it stands, if they were con- 
sidering its provisions in detail. Mr. Asquith for 
example does not agree that it is possible, exactly 
as is proposed by the third clause, to relieve 
the funds of trade unions altogether from liability, 
and to restore them to the position they were 
supposed to hold until the Taff Vale decision. It is 
upon this that the most serious issue of the controversy 
depends. We have always maintained that this deci- 
sion was prompted by political and social rather than 
by strictly legal theories. The law was really altered 
and not interpreted by the House of Lords; and the 
change ought not to have been made, even if it were 
necessary, except by legislation. But it was welcomed 
by those who disliked trade unions. They would not 
have ventured to propose legislation in the sense of 
the House of Lords’ decision ; but they were pleased 
with it, and so long as they got what they wanted they 
were not particular as to the form in which the gift 
came. Yet now the law has to be taken as it has been 
declared to be, it would be equally impossible by legis- 
lation to declare that trade-union funds shall in no 
circumstances be liable civilly for their wrongs; in 
other words to restore them to the status they held 
until the Taff Vale case. What has to be discovered is 
a middle course ; and because Mr. Whittaker’s Bill does 
not provide it, there is no chance of its passing in its 
present form. 

The real grievance of trades unions is not that they 
should be responsible for what they do wrong, but 
that there is no definition of the persons by whose 
acts as their agents they are bound. A company or 


| a partnership is not answerable for what any of its 


employés may take it into his head to do, but the 
A commercial agent binds his prin- 


during a strike supported by the central body some 
local official, who has not been appointed to represent 
it, does an illegal act it is saddled with his agency. If 
picketing for example were started by local workmen, 
though it were distinctly prohibited by the central 
body, without any question as to its bona-fide inten- 


_ tions, and though none of its own officers were 


implicated in it, the union funds would be liable in 
Should it be said that this may not positively 
be the law the answer is at any rate that there would be 
the danger of its being so held; and it is this uncer- 
tainty as to the persons for whom the unions are really 
responsible which makes a definition of the law so 
necessary. When the unions direct an illegal act to be 
done by whomsoever it may be, or adopt afterwards an 


| illegal act by whomsoever it may be done, or if their duly 
_ authorised agents commit such an act, then they may 


properly be held responsible. But in this last case 
there should be a strict definition of who such authorised 
agents are. Itis because Mr. Whittaker’s Bill does not 
limit the trade unions in this way by careful definition 
that the greatest objection to it arises. If this were 
done the unions would not have any more reason to 
complain of the unsettled state of the law of conspiracy 
than other people have. Reference is made to the 
case of the conspiracy of shipowners to compel others 
to join their union, but in theory the law is the same 
for both. At present the law is that a conspiracy may 
exist to do a thing which would not be unlawful if one 
person did it. This applies to trade disputes as well 
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as other cases; but it is here that the law presses 
more hardly on trade unions than on any other class. 
The second clause of the Bill is one which should apply 
to all classes of traders and not to trade unions alone. 
It provides that an agreement or combination by 
two or more persons to do or procure any act to be 
done in furtherance of a trade dispute shall not be 
civilly liable if it were not actionable when one person 
did it. 

It would be a right and proper step to bring all 
traders and trade unions under this provision; but un- 
doubtedly it is no reason for depriving the unions of 
the right in the meantime. They have already been 
protected from criminal proceedings for conspiracy 
where the act sought to be done would not be a crime 
if committed by one person. To extend this legislation 
would only be a fair recognition of the peculiar difficulties 
of working-men in combining which the Legislature 
recognised in 1875 by freeing, as it thought, the funds 
of trade unions from liability for acts done in trade dis- 
putes. That there is an intention in the statute law to 
make exceptions is seen in the provision in the Trade 
Union Act of 1871 which prevents any member of 
a trade union suing the union for breach of any 
contract or agreement to pay benefits. This is not 
only an argument in favour of the view that the 
funds of trade unions were not intended to be liable, 
as they were held to be in the Taff Railway case, but 
also for the proposition that it would be fair now to give 
them the advantage of the second clause of Mr. 
Whittaker’s Bill. Its value would lie in removing the 
unfounded belief that the conspiracy of employers 
is not actionable as is the conspiracy of workmen. 
There is much to justify it however in the result of the 
Mogul case, for example, the case of the combination 
to raise freights, and in some of the trade-union 
decisions. 

In regard to picketing, which is dealt with in the 
first clause of M: . Whittaker’s Bill, it holds the next 
place in importance to the question of the limitation of . 
persons who shall be held to represent the union. Here 
again it is contended that the intention of the Act of 
1875 was to legalise picketing when it was confined to 
peaceable persuasion. But the Courts have so con- 
strued the Act that if picketing is used for doing more 
than conveying information it is illegal; and not only 
the men who attempt to persuade other workmen not 
to accept work are liable, but the funds of the 
union are liable though its central body may have 
had nothing to do with the matter. But how can 
working-men be expected to communicate information 
without at the same time expressing their opinion of 
what the effect of it should be on the mind of the work- 
man to whom they communicate it? Yet this is per- 
suasion, and therefore wrong in the eyes of the law 
followed by the consequences just mentioned. When 
we consider that it was undoubtedly the object of the 
Legislature to make strikes lawful, it is an absurdity to 
restrict in this way the means of carrying on a strike. 
The right of combination is allowed both to employers 
and to workmen; but in fact if the workman’s right 
is so restricted it becomes much less real than the 
corresponding right of the masters. They have no 
need for picketing ; their methods are of a different 
kind which do not come under the notice of the 
law. Mr. Duke asserts that the talk about per- 
suasion is beside the mark, because the trade union 
has power to carry out its edicts however peaceful 
the persuasion. That would be good if the trade union 
were not to be responsible for its illegal acts. It wasa 
point which he was able to make against the Bill; but 
his argument also would be beside the mark if respon- | 
sibility remained subject only to the condition that 

| 


the persons authorised to act as their agents should be 
properly defined as we have urged. This is the real 
gist of the matter, and if that is secured we believe that 
the provisions of Mr. Whittaker’s Bill ought to become 
law. It is expected that the Royal Commission which 
was appointed in 1903 to inquire into the law regarding 
trade combination and conspiracies will report in May 
next. It has had to consider many matters which lie 
outside the scope of this Bill, but it must have some- | 
thing to say bearing on its proposals. The propriety of | 
deferring legislation until the report had been pre- | 


sented was put forward as an argument against the 
Bill; but in any case it is not likely to be passed 
before the report is presented. 


THE CITY. 


[= Stock Exchange settlement which has just been 

completed has been the heaviest for several years 
and with the exception of the mining market the 
‘‘differences”’ have been largely to the advantage of 
the ‘‘ bulls”. The superstition attaching to a nineteen- 
day account has been signally falsified on the present 
occasion and although there has been some evidence of 
profit taking, more especially in specialties which have 
shown phenomenal improvement, the inclination is, as 
far as one can gather, towards a continuance of active 
markets and higher prices. The banks have quite 
naturally taken advantage of the increased demand for 
Stock Exchange money to stiffen their loan rates and 
brokers have been compelled to raise the contangoes 
charged to their clients, who are however quite content 
to pay slightly more for accommodation as long as the 
net result shows a good balance in their favour. 

The rumours in regard to the abandonment of the 
proposed Russian loan have gained ground and we 
believe there is a considerable basis of truth in the 
statements made in this connexion. It must be re- 
membered however that the most influential bank in 
France, apart from the official bank whose functions 
are separate and distinct from the ordinary joint-stock 
institution, we refer to the Crédit Lyonnais, is most 
largely concerned in Russian finance and we believe 
that had the late managing director been alive now, his 
influence would have been so great that the negotia- 
tions for the issue would have been successful. That, 
at any rate, is the view held in well-informed City circles 
and we do not believe that the affair is so positively 
rejected as a certain section would have one believe. 
The importance of the proposed operation lies of course 
in the belief held in the City that an absolute failure 
on the part of Russia to obtain a loan in Europe would 
bring the war to an end. It is quite true that she 
could withdraw her stocks of gold employed in Paris or 
elsewhere, and that for a time means could be found to 
finance operations, but as we remarked in our last issue 
the weight of international markets is against her at 
the moment. 

The great success of the Rand Water Board Loan 
should sympathetically assist the issue of the 4 per cent. 
loan for £2,500,000 of the Johannesburg municipality 
which is offered by the London and Westminster Bank 
at the price of 99 per cent. The proceeds of the present 
loan are to be applied towards the expropriation of 
land for municipal improvements, sanitary sewage, 
water supply and various reproductive works; the 
rateable value is over £37,500,000 whilst the total 
revenue shows a surplus of nearly £60,000 on the 
low rate of 2}d. in the “#1 imposed last year. The 
London County Council also invite applications by 
tender for £2,500,000 3 per cent. stock at a minimum 
price of 95}. The stock is, of course, a trustee 
security and ranks with the existing 3 per cents totalling 
22,000,000, and is redeemable any time after March 
1920 on a year’s notice by the Council. The proceeds 
are required for the electrification and extension of 
tramways, housing of the working classes, drainage 
and other works. The loan will be probably many 
times over-subscribed, and the premium established in 
the market of 12 per cent. brings the price almost to 
a par with the quotation for the existing stock. 

The home railway market has been inclined to 
dulness, with however a fair amount of business in 
the prior changes, mainly in consequence of dis- 
appointing traffics. The American market has con- 
tinued its activity with a particular feature in the 
marked advance of Ontario shares following the 
rumours that the New York Central would guarantee a 
3 per cent. dividend; until an official statement is 


_ made it is quite impossible to accept or reject the story. 
| So many things have happened during the past few 


months to upset previous views held of the American 
railroad market that one is quite prepared for any com- 
bination which the ‘‘ bosses” may in their wisdom and 


| 
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an eye for Wall Street decide upon; all the same, the | by the excellence of its results, it is showing not merely 
English speculative investor had better remain faithful 


to Union Pacific and Baltimore. The residue shares of 
the Northern Securities Company—‘‘ Stubbs ” as they 


are called—arising from the distribution of the assets | 


under the order of the Supreme Court are being actively 


dealt in at about 87 for special settlement ; as a specu- — 
lative investment with very fair possibilities they are | 


certainly attractive. 


The assets of the Northern | 


securities as far as the Great Northern and Northern | 
Pacific Railroad portions are concerned can be fairly | 
closely approximated, but the value of the residue | 


shares representing 1 per cent. of the Northern Securi- 


ties stock cannot be actually determined until the final | 


closing of the liquidation accounts, and it is quite 
possible that the residue shares may prove to be worth 
about $15 to $20. 

The industrial market has continued to be actively 


engaged in the shares of the Hudson Bay Company, © 


Pekin Syndicate and Shansi Company, all of which are, 
in our opinion, quite high enough. 
freely stated that the quotation must certainly go to 


As to the first, itis | 


4100, but it must not be forgotten that very astute 


American operators are engaged in working the 
Canadian land boom, and although the boldness 
with which their operations are usually carried 
out often effects its purpose, in the present instance 
the shares have risen 30 points within a few 


weeks, and there has been no extraordinary develop- | 
_ reserving a large portion of the surplus is a consequence 


ment or discovery in the back-lands of Canada during 
that period to warrant such an advance based upon 
land assets. As for Pekins and Shansis we believe 
they should be sold at the present prices for much the 
same reason—viz. that the rise has been engineered 
and does not proceed from any substantially fresh 


by precept but by example how the affairs of a Life 
office should be conducted. 

In making the change from decennial to quinquennial 
valuation the actuary had to take into account many 
considerations in order to deal fairly with the claims of 
different classes of policy-holders. Among other things 
he considered it necessary to make an increase in the 
already strong reserves of the society, with the natural 
result that the bonus for the moment was smaller than 
on previous occasions. We are not surprised to learn 
that the agents of some competing companies have 
used this temporary decrease in bonus as an argument 
against the Equitable ; though had we met those 
agents in competition we could have demolished their 
arguments without any difficulty and conclusively de- 
monstrated the superiority of the Old Equitable. It is, 
however, one of the disadvantages of this society that, 
in many ways to the advantage of its members, intend- 
ing policy-holders hear only one side of the argument, 
since no agents are employed and competing agents 
have it all their own way with intending assurants. 

The liabilities have been valued on the most stringent 
basis. For assurance policies the British Offices’ 
Mortality Table has been employed, and for annuities 
the Government Experience ; in both cases with interest 
at 24 percent. The result is to show a surplus of 
£977,000, of which less than one half is being distri- 
buted in the form of bonuses. The precaution of 


of the doubt which formerly existed as to the trust- 
worthiness of mortality tables. From the outset the 
Equitable has been first safe and then profitable for its 


_ members, but if it distributed the whole of its surplus it 


development or improvement—indeed if all we hear | 
is correct, the coal mines of Shansi are likely to prove | 
much more difficult of development to enable their | 


products to compete in the open market than is com- 
monly supposed. 


| 


The mining market has been distinctly weak, in | 


spite of the encouraging returns from Johannesburg as 


to yields per ton which effectually dispose of the state- | 


ments which have been made that the yield is falling 
off. Labour is coming forward, the innumerable and 
ingenious devices for extracting the maximum amount 


of gold are working admirably, we have Lord Milner’s | 


statement that the general financial conditions of the 
country are satisfactory, and still the market fails to 
respond. Itisall very discouraging and perplexing even 
to those who are in close touch with the actual indus- 
try as well as with the financial side. Various explan- 
ations have been put forward, but the one clear fact is 
that the public are not in the market, having been 
driven out by the greediness of the promoting and con- 
trolling houses. Having made money in other markets 
the speculator is not disposed to re-enter the Kaffir 
section where he has had no “run for his money” for 
so long. Perhaps if the financial houses realise the 
outcome of their fatuous policy, there may yet be a 
possibility of improvement before the summer. 


INSURANCE. 
THE OLD EQUITABLE SOCIETY. 


UITE possibly the comments of an insurance critic 
would be most useful if they told people which 

Life assurance companies it would be wisest to avoid ; 
but even the analyser of statistics is human, and finds 


it more congenial to dwell upon the merits of good | 


companies than upon the demerits of bad ones. The 
very sight of the reports of certain companies excites 
admiration. There are peculiarities of type or of ex- 
pression which long experience associates with excellent 
results. One instance of this is the report of the 
valuation of the Old Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
Hitherto the valuations have been made every ten 
years, and the present valuation is the first quinquennial 
report. We have said before now that the Equitable 
Society, which was founded in 1762, taught Life assu- 
rance to the world; and still, by the strength of its 
financial position, by the soundness of its methods, and 


would still be safer than the great majority of British 
Life offices. The practice of carrying forward about 
half the surplus is, however, a cause of great future 
profit, as well as a possibly superfluous source of 
financial strength, and it would be manifestly unfair to 
distribute to one generation of policy-holders the surplus 
which has accumulated in the past. 

Considering that the bonus declared by the Society 
averages a reversionary addition at the rate of £2 18s. 
per cent. per annum of the sums assured, it is almost 
humorous to find the report of the actuary apologetic 
about the results. He points out that as the assets of 
the society are of the highest class and that as depre- 
ciation in present value is greatest in the best securities 
the market value of the assets shows a considerable 
reduction. It is quite possible that, in view of the 
experience of recent years, Life assurance companies 
made a mistake when they invested the major part of 
their assets in Government and other securities of the 
highest class, which, contrary to all expectation, have 
shown the greatest depreciation in capital value. But 
since a Life office can well afford to hold such securities 
until the market value improves, and since, on a smaller 
capital value, the rate of interest earned is higher, there 
is no very serious cause for discontent with the results. 

The surplus earned by the Equitable during the last 
five years has amounted to no less than 62 per cent. of 
the total premiums received, a result which it is safe to 
say has not been approximated to by any other company. 
The system of bonus distribution adopted by the society 
is one which gives amazingly good results to policies 
of long duration, as is abundantly proved by the par- 
ticulars which the society publishes annually about the 
bonus additions to policies which have become claims. 

We hesitate to say that any one company is the best 
for every class of policy: it is, however, perfectly safe 
to assert that any policy-holder will do extremely well 
by assuring with the Old Equitable, and that if he has 
the good fortune to survive for a long time the results 
under an Equitable policy will be far better than can be 
obtained elsewhere. 


THE ELIMINATION OF THE MAUVAIS 
SUJET. 


‘| prodigal son has always been a great trouble 
in family life where it is sufficiently difficult to 
deal with him. Up to his majority legal means have 
been found for restraining him and preventing him 
from wasting the property which then becomes his, 
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and in which other members of his family have a 


prospective interest after his death. In the classes 
where settlements are usual there is also some re- 
straint on him, the proceeds of the sales which 
he may make as the life tenant being under the 
trusts. Where strict settlements are not usual it is 
the most common experience that the history of a 
family is, as the North Country saying has it, clogs in 
the first generation, the carriage in the second, and 
clogs again in the third. But even with the device of 
settlements it is evident, from such a career as that of 
Lord Anglesey, which has just ended in death, and 
from a series of examples of other young prodigals 
within a generation whose names are well remem- 
bered, that the prodigal has liberty to ruin himself 
and involve his family with him. There is there- 
fore a serious lacuna in our laws which have provided 
no means either of saving the prodigal from himself, 
or for preserving the property and reputation of his 
family, or for preventing wider social and _ political 
consequences which follow when the prodigal is not 
only a great landowner but a peer. The English law 
has made provision for what can be proved to be 
lunacy in the medical sense; though it is quite clear 
that the popular word “‘ craze” for such extravagances 
as gave Lord Anglesey his notoriety expresses the fact 
that they are indications of a morbid intellect or of 
imbecility. Then the law has its usual procedure in 
bankruptcy when the prodigal has arrived at the end of 
his tether, and his creditors are entitled to sequestrate his 
property until the debts are paid off or some arrange- 
ment for liquidating them is carried out. Then he may 
begin again on the remnant and go through the same 
process. When the prodigal happens to be a peer he not 
only impoverishes himself and his family, and as a land- 
owner does infinite injury to a whole countryside, but 
he besmirches the dignity of his order and of Parlia- 
ment. Here again no preventive measures can be taken. 
It is not until he has become bankrupt and all the mis- 
chief is done that the management of his affairs can be 
taken out of his hands, or that he can be excluded from 
Parliament. Until this point is reached he is a member 
of the House of Peers, however long his contemptible 


or disgraceful career may continue, and even should | 
it be plain that his ruinous incapacity or viciousness is | 


permanent he cannot be removed from his peerage. 


His family cannot exercise any control over him, nor | 


the ordinary law, nor the Crown. 

Both on private and public grounds there surely 
ought to be a remedy against these evils. In France 
the conseil de famille is a living institution which can 
interfere between the prodigal and the destruction he 
is bringing on himself and the family. There is a 


similar institution in Scotland, though it has become 
obsolete under modern conditions ; and both are founded 


on the old Roman law of tutelage which extended not 
only to minors but to prodigals. In France this council 
consists of all the relatives and creditors. 
these can summon the council to consider the conduct 
of a member of the family who has shown an incapacity 
for managing his affairs. It consults and draws up a 
statement of the facts in proof of this incapacity, and 
this is presented to the Judge to whose department 
inquiries of this kind belong. Up to a certain stage 
the proceedings are private, but if this official considers 
that a prima facie case has been made out, the actual 
trial takes place with the ordinary publicity of litiga- 
tion. Ifthe council cannot be moved to proceed as a 
body in the preliminary inquiry, it is possible for any of 
its members to procure the authority of the Court for 
a decree which will bind the whole family. The question 
whether we could apply such a system as this in Eng- 
land becomes more interesting when the prodigal 
happens to be a peer. In this case we are dealing with 
a public matter and an affair of State. A family council 
moving to protect its private reputation or property 
could not be allowed in an ordinary action at law to 
effect as a sort of bye-product the deposition of a 
peer from his position with all that it entails on an 
hereditary legislator with special relations to the Crown. 
It would however be curious if the- prodigal, being 
found to be incapable of managing his private affairs, 
should be unaffected as a peer. 

An Act of Parliament might deprive a person of 


Any of’ 


his peerage in these circumstances as it used to dis- 
solve marriage in the old days after an action in the 
ordinary Courts. But, though we should propose that 
a peer who has exposed his order to humiliation by 
| grotesque and abject follies ought to cease to be a 
member of the peerage, we should not suggest that 
an Act of Parliament would be a suitable procedure. 
The proper tribunal would evidently be the Committee 
of Privileges composed of peers who now consider all 
questions of claims to peerages but who have, of 
course, no other powers than that of advising the 
Sovereign as to who is the proper holder of the 
peerage. In old days there was a Court of Honour, 
now long fallen into disuse, which could deprive of 
honours in certain cases. Under their statutes mem- 
bers of the various Knightly Orders may be deprived 
of their dignities : but a peer’s compeers have not a 
similar right. The Committee of Privileges would 
be precisely the tribunal required. Instead of the 
prodigal peer appearing before an ordinary court, on 
the information of the family council, he would go 
before the Committee of Privileges. The two questions 
of private and public capacity would then be considered 
together. A declaration of personal incapacity would 
naturally carry with it a finding that this incapacity 
extended to the peerage. If this personal incapacity 
were not found, then the question as to the peerage 
is settled in the holder’s favour and he is not affected. 
Evidently with such a tribunal there would be a 
sufficient safeguard from family intrigues against the 
holder of the peerage ; as for example in the case of 
a mother who had a favourite son whom she would 
prefer to be the holder of the family honour. It would 
also be quite competent to consider such questions as 
whether the enormities were only a passing phase in 
the delinquent’s character, or were signs of an inherent 
and permanent defect. It would determine upon that 
whether the deposition should be temporary or per- 
manent. If the former, there would be a case similar 
to that in which a peerage is in abeyance or with no 
one who has proved his title to hold it. So also it 
would consider whether the family council had been 
| premature in its proceedings. On the whole, the 
| probability is that the regard which members of a 
family have for its common reputation would influence 
| them in deferring the publication of a scandal until the 
moment when self-preservation became the ruling 
' motive. But whatever dangers may be suggested, the 
| proposed tribunal would be the best of all possible 
bodies for reducing them to a minimum. They are of 
the same kind as occur in the administration of the 
_ lunacy laws; and there is no absolute safeguard against 
mistakes in anything. The chief difficulty in a case of 
prodigality would be in ascertaining whether the in- 
capacity was permanent. It would be serious if a 
final decree were passed relegating the holder of a 
peerage to the status of a younger son, and he after- 
wards proved himself a useful citizen and paterfamilias. 
But the proper course here would be to make a tem- 
porary decree—a sort of decree nisi—which would only 
be made absolute after the lapse of a fixed time when 
the signs of improvement or of permanent disability 
would be reviewed. The real point is that, granting, 
as can hardly be denied, that there are cases where 
peers might be deposed from their dignities with 
the approval of their fellow peers, the Committee of 
Privileges is the proper and almost ideal tribunal. The 
cases are not many but the -scandal they create is out 
of all proportion to the number. To the titles of 
| Anglesey and Ailesbury such a remedy would have been 
worth much. 


AT THE HAYMARKET. 


- VERYBODY’S SECRET ” enraptured the first- 

nighters, and will doubtless enrapture two- 
hundredth nighters. It has none of the qualities that 
make for failure. Superficial persons might, perhaps, 


wonder that either Captain Marshall or Mr. Louis 
Parker was not alone deemed by the management 
capable of lifting ‘‘ Le Secret de Polichinelle” into 
English. Certainly, both Captain Marshall and Mr. 
Louis Parker are grown-up men, and clever men into 
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the bargain. But in the very fact of their maturity and 
cleverness lay the reason for trusting neither of them 
single-handed. Be it remembered that the British 
public is, in regard to matters of art, a public of 
children. To please them really much, a playwright 
must himself be childish. Naturally, then, our play- 
wrights do their best to make themselves childish. 
But the task is not easy for all of them. Clever men 
are apt to behave cleverly without: knowing it. With 


the best will in the world to write a thoroughly foolish | 


play, a clever playwright will, here and there, by over- 
sight, allow cleverness to creep in. Despite every 
precaution, he will, over some little bit of knowledge 
of life, or criticism of life, be caught tripping, and be 
ground under the public’s heel. He needs a collabo- 
rator. Two clever men, working loyally together, will 


be able to detect in each other’s work the insidious | 


symptoms which might pass unnoticed by them in their 
own work. I am convinced that neither Mr. Parker 
nor Captain Marshall could alone have compassed so 
consistently inane a play as ‘‘ Everybody’s Secret”. 
Each was necessary as a check on the other. As a 
rule, I disapprove of collaboration. One might suppose, 
a priori, that the process of collaborating would give 
us the sum of the good qualities possessed by each 
collaborator. But experience shows that the good 
qualities in the one man cancel the good qualities in 
the other. Perhaps, then, ‘‘ Everybody’s Secret” grew 
quite easily, like a flower. But I like to think it is the 


result of the reasoned determination of two men to | 


keep watch and ward over each other, and to guide 
with blue pencils each other’s faltering footsteps along 


the strait and narrow -path that leads to a besieged | 


box-office. 

I did not see ‘‘ Le Secret de Polichinelle ” acted in 
Paris, nor have I read it. 
heard of it, I imagine it to have had some relation to 
reality. A young Frenchman has for several years been 
living with a woman inferior to him in station. 
has borne him a child. He is devoted to his mistress, 


But, from what I have . 


She 


and would like to marry her and so legitimise the child. | 


But he knows that his parents, who have strong 
notions on the subject of social rank, would never give 
the necessary consent to the marriage. And so he has 
kept his parents in ignorance of the whole affair. 
When, at length, they are told of it, they are furious, 
and forbid their son the door. That is the end of the 
first act. Now let us turn to the version made of 
it by Captain Marshall and Mr. Parker. The young 
man and the young woman are married—have 
been married for several years, for the child is 
several years old, and is legitimate. The young man 


hardly less fatal than it would have been not to marry 
her to the young man. As necessary as the marriage- 
lines themselves is the refinement which marriage-lines 
confer. Who ever saw on the English stage a 
mésalliance in which the wife gave jarring token that 
she was not the social equal of the husband? I did. 
The play was Mr. Maugham’s ‘‘ A Man of Honour”. 
Therein, a man of position had married a barmaid ; 
and everything hinged on the vulgarity that survived 
in the wife, who was meant to be a sympathetic 
character. A sympathetic character, and yet not a perfect 
lady! Impossible! Sucha thing had never been heard 
of. Such a thing was inconceivable. Mr. Maugham’s 
play had a short shrift—a dozen nights at most. It 
stands as a warning. Perhaps Mr. Parker alone, 
or Captain Marshall alone, would have forgotten that 
warning, awful though it was. Between them, they 
have produced the requisite heroine, who describes to 
her mother-in-law how, when first she saw her future 
husband across the florist’s counter, ‘‘our eyes met. 
It was only for a moment. But in that moment” 
various exquisite phenomena occurred, and ‘‘ the shop 
became a garden of flowers”. In real life, I think, 
perfect ladies don’t found their conversational style on 
that of the heroines of the novelettes in ‘‘ Chirpy 
Bits”. But to do so is essential to perfect lady- 
hood on the stage. In making their heroine do 
so, Mr. Parker and Captain Marshall were not 
trying to be true to the facts of her case. They were 
but respecting a popular convention. Of course, in 
turning out their heroine a perfect lady, they sacri- 
ficed the last poor remnant of logic in their hero’s con- 
duct. But logic—what does logic matter to the public ? 
To me it matters, nevertheless. And, at the risk of 
being thought a prig, I shall continue to apply logical 
tests to the plays that come under my notice. I do not 
subscribe to the doctrine, so sacred to the majority of 
dramatic critics, that one ought to be silly about 
silliness. 

The special strength of the play’s appeal to the public 
is in the second act. Here is the grandfather, snoring 
in an armchair, and being awakened by the grandson 
with a popgun; presenting the grandson with a toy- 
sword ; telling the grandson that there was a little 
man, and he had a little gun, and his bullets were 


| made of lead, lead, lead ; being told by the nurse that 


has from his parents an allowance of £500 per annum, | 
and on this he contrives to support the ménage and be | 


in the Guards. He applies for a rise of £100 per 
annum, and, when this is refused, he blurts out the 
truth. Let us set aside the initial absurdity of sup- 
posing that the parents, living in London, could for 
several years be ignorant that their son had an entangle- 
ment round thecorner. Nor let us doubt that a young 
Guardsman could keep a wife, a child, and himself on 
#500 per annum. Let us merely inquire what it is 
that has prevented this young Guardsman, during all 
these years, from telling his parents the secret. His 
parents have strong notions on the subject of social 
rank, and his wife was a girl in a florist’s shop, and 
had lived with him for some months before marriage. 
Apparently that is the sole reason for secresy. In 
the French version, as I have shown, there is a valid 
enough reason. But how ridiculous to ask us to 
imagine that a young man would prefer to an un- 
pleasant scene or two a life of unending inconvenience 
and torment! Of course, the parents would have to 
accept the accomplished fact ; and, being really very 
kind-hearted people, such as Mr. Cyril Maude and 
Miss Carlotta Addison delight to impersonate, and 
being, moreover, passionately devoted to their only son, 
they would soon accept the accomplished fact with a 
very good grace. The fact that the daughter-in-law 
was not a lady in the strictest sense would count for 
very little in the long run, whilst . . . Stay! Ofcourse 
the daughter-in-law 7s a lady, in the very strictest sense. 
The play was written for the English stage. Not to 
make the young woman a perfect lady would have been 


| out the coming spring and summer. 


the grandson is a little wonder for his food—especially 
jam ; recalling that he himself was considered a little 
wonder for Azs food ; playing peep-bo with the grand- 
son ; and so on, and so on, throughout the act. After 
a little while, these amenities began to pall on me. But 
I am sure the public would have continued to revel in 
them if they had been prolonged till midnight. I am 
sure the public will continue to revel in them through- 
Do not suppose 
that I, too, am not very fond of children. My mis- 
fortune is that I myself am grown up; and that I do 
not, like most people, cease to be grown-up when | 
cross the threshold of a theatre. Max BEERBOHM. 


“THE OLD GARRICK.” 


T is an acknowledged privilege of veterans to shake 
their heads over the decadence of the College, the 
Regiment, or the Club to which they belong. It is 
their elderly way of showing affection for the institution 
to which they owe their sense of self-importance and 
from which no earthly consideration would induce them 
to sever themselves. Naturally it pleases them to get 
around in acorner and tell one another what devils of 
fellows they used to be when they were youngsters 
together. Nobody believes their stories or minds their 
grumbling. But there is an honourable understanding 
among these ancient ‘‘lauders of the acted time” that 
they shall not take outsiders into their delightfully dis- 
tressing and childlike mendacious confidences. Now 
there was no particular reason why Mr. Percy Fitzgerald 
should appoint himself historian to the Garrick Club,* 
unless we are to assume that he has the better know- 
ledge of its past for his ignorance of its present life. 


*The Garrick Club. By Percy Fitzgerald F.S.A. London: 
Elliot Stock. 1904. 21s. net. 
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It is true that, having to deal with a number of more | 


or less famous or eccentric figures in a lively period, 
and being free from any false shame of reproducing 
ancient stories, he has succeeded in weaving a few 
coloured patches into his drab and rather dreary text. 
st has pieased him, however, as it has pleased many 
another superficial chronicler, to set up a lamentation 
over bygone glories and contrast them with the dul- 
ness of our own times. The Garrick Club, we are 
given to understand, is not the place it used to be 
when he rollicked there amongst the other choice 
spirits of the town. It is no longer a ‘‘haunt of 
Momus” or an ‘‘engenderer of wit and humour”. 
Muses, what language! What a picture! Imagine 
the dear old buffers of sixty or seventy years ago 
toddling down to King Street, in the sure and confident 
expectation of being impregnated by the Genius Loci 
and delivered, in due course, of their incubated jokelets ! 
Nowadays there is no such Pilgrimage of Punsters, and 
a man may come out of the Club without being any 
funnier than he went intoit. But Mr. Fitzgerald has a 
kindly soul, and does not wish .to bear hardly on the 
modern Garrick. Indeed, he has quite a pleasant time 
when he does it the honour of entering its sombre 
doorway. He devotes himself to its remark- 
able collection of the portraits of old actors and 
actresses! ‘‘Noone at the Garrick Club’’, we read, 
“‘can ever lack company—and the best of company. 
He may find his mates dull and humdrum, but he has 
all these great folk to fall back upon”. Even for these 
dull and humdrum mates—provided, we suppose, that 
they do not intrude upon his mood of superior detach- 
ment—our author has a word of excuse. They are, it 
seems, but victims and exemplars of the universal 
tendency of a depressed generation. We are all 
Dismal Jimmies going to the Blue Devils as hard as 
wecan. ‘‘Convivial humour”, hetells us, ‘‘ has died 
away, and is somewhat out of fashion”. But has it? 
and is it ? and what was it ? 

The truth is, though no Philosophy of Laughter 
has explained the reason, that what has amused one 
generation of good fellows may fall flat on the next. It 
is only a small proportion of successful jests that will 
stand keeping, and if a naturally obtuse person has 
painfully schooled himself to understand and practise 
one kind of funniment, he may find himself puzzled 
when a different sort has come into vogue. It is piti- 
ful enough to watch the struggles of an antiquated 
joker trying to accommodate himself to the New 
Humour, whatever it may happen to be. The amiable 
gentleman evidently wants to be facetious with the rest, 
but, for the life of him, he cannot get the hang of 
the thing. He remembers when he used to set the 
table on a roar, but now, unless he is a Judge on the 
Bench, his best efforts are rewarded with a chilly 
stare or perfunctory cackle. Naturally, he thinks his 
companions are dull fellows, and sighs for the days 
when he was reckoned: among the wags. Of our 
ruined industries none is more irretrievably ‘‘ gone” 
than the once flourishing manufacture of British puns. 
Nor has any great success attended the resolutely 
attempted revival of the Cockney contortionisms for 
which the imitators of Charles Dickens used to find a 
ready market. How many of us would concede even 
a sickly smile to another Artemus Ward or that 
‘‘amoosin’ little cuss”, his kangaroo? The fantastic 
nversions of Mr. Gilbert are almost as much out-of- 
date as the audacious paradoxes of the lamented author 
of ‘*De Profundis”. We cannot even predict an 
eternal demand for the glittering egoisms of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw. It looks as if human nature had set 
up a sort of Patent Law for wit and humour. An 
inventor. of a new idea may drive a good trade in it 
for a term of years—seven, fourteen, or twenty-one. 
When the British public once sees a joke it does not 
lightly letit go. But when it has got weary of laughing 
in one particular way nothing will revive the fashion. It 
behoves the humourist, therefore, to make the most of 
the demand while it -exists ; and, to do justice to our 
entertainers, they do not seem inclined to neglect 
this duty to themselves. 


But the converse moral is equally cogent. It has no 


application to the real wit, or-even to a mere funny 
But if 


fellow, if the gift has come to him by nature. 


you are dull and serious, as most of us are, yet wish to 
be considered bright and gay, as many of us do, you 
must watch every turn of the joke market—or you will 
be caught bull of a falling stock. The advice thus 
tendered will, no doubt, be neglected by the persons 
who should most profit by it. Indeed, it is one of the 
worst results of acquired jocosity that the patient is 
deceived by his own simulation—and thinks he is what 
he wishes to be thought. Hence the peculiar virulence 
of his ailment. It rages especially in clubs and places 
where men could beat peace. Your perpetual grumbler 
may be snubbed into silence by a stolid House Com- 
mittee. The picker-up of such unconsidered trifles as 
stationery, new novels, and old nail-brushes is gene- 
rally caught at last. The tippler who becomes aggres- 
sive in his cups may be pulled up by the gout. But 
the Fatuously Funny Person is past reformation. He 
goes on making stupid jokes and retailing old stories 
as long as anybody will laugh at them—and longer. 
For he can always laugh at them himself, and that is 
enough for him. It is fortunate if by.chance he has a 
taste for the Club pictures and is satisfied, as Mr. 
Fitzgerald suggests, with the company which they 
afford. Otherwise, there is no course for his ‘‘ mates” 
but to leave him alone very severely. And that is the 
height of Club cruelty. 

The old-fashioned brutality was more humane. Dr 
Johnson’s method of extinguishing a nuisance was 
short, sharp, and merciful. Even ‘‘ gentle Elia” could 
on occasion put up his prickles to resent an impertinence. 
The objects of this discipline so far profited by it that 
they either mended their manners or ceased to intrude 
on company where they evidently were not welcome. 
| In the old tavern life, which snug and sociable clubs 
| like the Garrick were intended to perpetuate in a 
better form, it was comparatively easy to administer 
the necessary castigation. There was no obligation, 
observed or understood, to show civility to every 
chance visitor; a newcomer only earned the right 
‘to sit in a particular cosy corner if he made himself 
pleasant to the regular frequenters. A word spoken in 
the landlord’s ear would effectually get rid of a dis- 
agreeable stranger. But in a modern club of the 
sociable order, where every member is more or less at 
liberty to address any other, it is necessary either to 
make the best of a man or to bar him altogether—an 
extreme sentence which very few have the heart to carry 
out. 

The old Fleet Street coteries had another character- 
istic which cannot be successfully reproduced in even 
the smallest clubs. They were, as a rule, one-man 
companies. They were dominated by some favourite 
or hero who laid down the law, and it was a sort of 
treason to dispute his ascendency. If you were a 
rebel by nature and challenged the great man, you 
did it at your risk. One of you would have to go, and 
the odds were strongly on the king in possession. In 
the old Garrick Club the acknowledged master of .the 
revels was Thackeray, and a genial ruler he was 
until his authority was assailed. The trouble began 
soon after Dickens became a member. It was 
evident that there was not room for both of them, 
and a famous, if eminently ridiculous, quarrel was 
waged over the body of Edmund Yates. Both sides 
were absolutely wrong. It was as absurd to defend 
the ‘‘ personalities” which Yates had published as it 
was for Thackeray—who in his time had been a worse 
offender—to complain of them. The lesson was laid to 
heart. But if the good sense of the undistinguished 
members had not come to the rescue, the Club would 
have been broken into fragments, instead of growing 
into an established institution where men of all classes 
and every kind may meet and mix together. That it 
has ceased to be ‘‘ Bohemian” was a condition of its 
survival, since the race itself is almost extinct in London. 
There are not a dozen left whose names have been 
heard of. The others, those who are not dead, have 
‘‘gone under”. The pace of modern life has been too 
hot for men who only played with their work. Nor 
need we shed tears over their disappearance. The 
tribe was largely made up of authors who did not write 
anything worth buying, of actors and artists who had 
missed their chances, of a sprinkling of noblemen who 


were not greatly esteemed in their own rank of life, 
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and of middle-class demireps who liked to hob-nob | 
_ as Fantin lavished his skill on these, the skill that had 


with these derelicts of the peerage. The society which 
they formed was redeemed by a few men of genius who 
enjoyed flattery, and earned it by their good nature. 
But this sort of company, though it contained pic- 
turesque and amusing figures, was never very pleasant 
or very happy. 
and it was apt to be merely disreputable. Clubbable it 
never was, or could be. It involved too many “ friendly 
leads” for distressed brethren. 


VARIOUS EXHIBITIONS. 


HE Winter Exhibition at the Academy has closed 
before, in a crowded season, I have been able to 
return to it. I must leave the further consideration of 
Watts’s work for some other opportunity, but there were 
two minor sections about which a word should be said. 
Both here and at the International the work of 
Frederick Sandys was very completely shown. Sandys 
had survived himself, and became in his later years 
the object of a cult which had its foundation in fine 
work, but was not very discriminating. His fine 
period was in the years of illustration that followed 
on the publication of the Preraphaelite ‘‘ Tennyson ” 
of 1857. He collided with the Preraphaelites in 
that year with his caricature of ‘‘ Sir Isumbras ”, 
was welcomed by Rossetti as a recruit, and lent 


his extraordinary powers of eye and hand to the severe | 


and intense vision that Mr. Hunt and Millais had 
brought into drawing, and to the romance of Rossetti 
himself. Under these incitements and restraints from 
without he was used to good purpose; the ‘‘ Old 
Chartist "is his high-water mark, but on the romantic 
side also he took on a degree of warmth and refine- 
ment. His oil portraits of this time are unsurpassable 
im photographic patience, but they exhibit more plainly 
the defect in the artist of original passion and secure 
taste. When the power of the moment passed and the 
Preraphaelites themselves were to slacken in their keen- 
ness and inspiration, the decadence was rapid for 
Sandys, and the would-be romantic heads and the 
portraits alike ran out in a stone-cold commonness. 


He ended by caricaturing from within instead of from | 
_ himself into connoisseurship. Two other veterans help 


without. 

Another section of the exhibition was Mr. Brock’s 
model for the Queen Victoria Memorial. The whole 
scheme that includes this group is like the design of 
a committee, and if we can imagine a committee 
designing a monument, Mr. Brock’s model is very 
much what one would expect as the result of their 
labours. Just as the setting out of the space in front 
of Buckingham Palace is a compromise between the 
ideas of an enclosed garden round a statue, of an 
open vista with a monument at the end of it, of 
a free processional road, to which the monument is 
an obstruction, and of traffic-roads to which the en- 
closure is an obstruction, so the monument is a conflict 
between a figure of Victory and a portrait of the Queen. 
This portrait takes its place as one feature in a four- 
sided grouping, the figures in which would naturally 
have been of one scale; but to distinguish the Queen 
from her own virtues a smaller scale has been adopted 
for them, just enough smaller to dwarf them, making 
the third scale among the main figures of the monument. 
The design, then, has no one prevailing plastic idea. 
Its parts, in Mr. Brock’s hands, will not lack a certain 
level of ability and skilful workmanship, and the various 
clauses and amendments will be drafted into as smooth 
and inoffensive a combination as the fundamental con- 
fusion admits of; but the very enclosing lines of wall 
look, in their flaccid forms, as if they had been sat on 
by a committee. 

The two very able and thorough portraits that take the 
chief places in the collection of Fantin-Latour’s work 
at Messrs. Obach’s affect me as a good many of his 
flower-pieces do, those in which the brilliant craftsman 
works on, away from the centre of his subject. The 
flowers I speak of are mondaines too; they represent 
what gardeners and ladies between them agree upon as 
making choice and handsome bouquets ; yellow roses, 
mixed with red, for example, or roses whose petals are 
folded about in hard, eccentric patterns like table- 


It was jealous, it was quarrelsome, | 


napkins in the hands of a too ingenious waiter. Just 
grown up with passion at the unworldly times, so 
in these two portraits he conscientiously puts forth 
all his skill for the benefit of a drawing-room ideal 
which cannot get the best out of him. I had to take 
refuge therefore in the less imposing pieces, and I did 
not feel thoroughly happy till, on a second visit, I 
found another portrait, an early portrait of himself, 
that had been added to the collection. Here is the 
Fantin who conveys an aching sense of the beauty and 
pathos of light upon a face. With this added we can 
reconstruct him; the Fantin, who, under the consign of 
his time, worked within strait bounds of ‘‘ realism”, 
who smuggled in one nude allegoric figure among 
the top-hats of portraiture, and then destroyed her, but 
under these severe limits subtilised his vision of the 
vibration of light and wrought two or three of the 
finest portraits of the century. Then there is the Fantin 
who, still under the rigour of Courbet’s ideas, found a 
refuge from the oppression of black coats in the colour 
of flowers and fruit. We can illustrate him from a 
dozen pieces in this collection—the glowing pansies 
(9) the radiant whites of 7, 14, and 39, or the solid 
ringing beauty of 4 and 27 that brings him into the 
world of Kazf and Chardin. And then the old limits 


| melted: Velazquez and Rembrandt had been the only 


| painters; now he copied Veronese at the Louvre, and 


floated away upon a stream of romance, almost too 
easy in its liberation. But it has fine moments, as in 
‘* L’Aurore chassant la Nuit”, and in a splendid charcoat 
drawing, called ‘‘ Paradise and the Peri”, a Paradise 
inspired by the Nike of Samothrace. 

The most surprising and most beautiful work at the 
Painter-Etchers’ Exhibition is that of Sir Charles 
Robinson. The two plates ‘‘ Newton Manor, Swanage, 
from the Quarry Ground” and ‘‘ Corfe Castle” date a 
good many years back, but they have never before been 
adequately printed. The skies are splendid in their 
effect of wet light and their design, and there is a rich- 
ness of texture in these plates, obtained by line-work 
without niggling, that marks them off alike from the 


| meagre or the woolly stuff of which examples might 


_ easily be found on these walls. 


It is evident that a 
considerable artist was lost when their author threw 


_to support the exhibition, Sir Seymour Haden and 


| 


Mr. Legros, and there is a fair amount of good work by 
Messrs. E. J. Detmold, Oliver Hall, R. Goff, Sydney Lee, 
and others. Sir Charles Holroyd’s ‘* Langstrath” is 
better than his portraits, and taken with a study of trees 
last year, means a rather new departure, a treatment of 
natural forms less de haut en bas. Mr. Brangwyn’s 
and Mr. East’s plates are showy and forcible, but are 
the kind of work that exhausts its effect at the first 
glance. M. Helleu for some time has sacrificed the 
modest virtues of the drypoint to size and fashion. 

Two exhibitions of water-colours may be briefly 
noticed. The first is Mr. Walter Crane’s at the 
Carfax Gallery. These body-colour paintings seem to 
me the best of the kind that Mr. Crane has done. His 
command over the medium has been gained through 
much practice in another kind of designing, and he 
renders in it effects of beach and cliff, of sea, and of the 
warm colours of brick and stone in buildings with truth 
and felicity. His practice in that other kind of design- 
ing fails him in part with this less formalised material, 
the more difficult rhythm escapes him ; but there is no 
saying how far he may go if he accepts the issue on 
these more exacting terms. 

The other is a collection of Mr. A. W. Rich's water- 
colours at the Alpine Club’s Rooms. Mr. Rich is facile 
and prolific, and this exhibition of 144 works is too 
profuse. But among them are some good examples of 
his powers, his sense for structure and effects of light 
and shadow. ‘‘ Plumpton Hill” (41) and ‘‘A Stormy 
Day” (48) may be singled out as good examples, and 
the ‘‘ Sundial ” (106) for a positively harmonious colour- 
ing as well as ingenious design. 

I have received a copy of a paper read by Mr. Isidore 
Spielmann before the Society of Arts on the British Fine 
Art Section at the St. Louis Exhibition. It will be 
remembered that we pressed in this paper for the 
amendment of the original constitution of the com- 
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mittee, by the addition of representatives of artistic 


societies other than the Academy. This was in a 


measure obtained, and the result was a collection by | 


general acknowledgment better than the showing on 
previous occasions of the sort; indeed the English 
section appears to have been thought the best of all. 
Mr. Spielmann, who worked without remuneration and 
very devotedly as secretary to the commission, pointed 
out how England is handicapped by having no per- 
manent Government department to take up such work ; 
time is lost and the choice of places. Some discus- 
sion took place on the decision of the English com- 
mittee not to compete for medals. They certainly took 
the more dignified course. Such awards are childish 
even when well bestowed. D. S. MacCo tt. 


THE LENTEN FARMER. 


Ts rain of the past week seems to mark the close 
of one of the driest winters within most people’s 
memory, for during the last six months according to 
Dr. Mill we have had only about 60 per cent. of our 
average rainfall. It has indeed been a winter to satisfy 
the most inveterate grumbler among farmers, unless 
indeed he is unlucky enough to be dependent for water 
upon a scanty well, whose level he has seen shrinking 
during the very period when replenishment should have 
been taking place. Quite early in the winter many of 
the chalk streams which the deluges of 1903 had 
restored to their former vigour had shrunk again or 
even vanished entirely; just at hand is one which a 
year ago ran in such a crystal volume that its owner 
ventured a thousand yearling trout in it, now it is a 
dry streak of gravel through the meadows. 

But the arable land farmer has had things all his 
own way; the early harvest, and until December 
no rain that was heavy enough to keep him off 
even the heaviest land, gave him a_ wonderful 
opportunity for wheat sowing and for getting a first 
ploughing done on his spring corn and root land. 
One result of the favourable conditions is that an 
exceptional area has been sown with wheat ; with good 
samples of English wheat fetching 35s. wheat-growers 
began to think there was still some life about their old and 
stapleindustry. But we can hardly hope this price will 
be maintained ; in 1904 the war, the bad crop at home, 
and the partial failure of the American and Canadian 
crops, all combined together to enhance the current 
price. Still the turn in the trend of agricultural values 
has no doubt come, we are very far from the black 
times of ten years ago when wheat was hovering about 
23s. It is interesting to note that a big wheat crop is 
predicted as a consequence of the dry winter ; Mr. Shaw 
of the Meteorological Office has published some in- 
teresting statistics to show that with a few exceptions 
the average wheat crop of the country for the last 
twenty years could have been predicted from the rainfall 
in the previous September, October and November ; 
every inch of rain in that period representing a decline 
of half a bushel in the succeeding wheat crop. The 
reason is that a wet autumn means bad preparation 
of the soil, late seeding, and the washing away 
of the soil nitrates upon which the crop is de- 
pendent, because wheat is very little manured in 
this country. Other observers have shown that a 
dry winter by favouring root development is also a 
probable factor in producing a big wheat crop, and as 
both a dry autumn and a dry winter have coincided 
this time we may expect with some confidence a large 
yield of wheat in 1905. How valuable would such a 
power of ‘‘ forestalling ” have been a generation or more 
ago when the price of wheat in England depended 
upon the crop that we grew and not upon the surplus 
produce of half the new countries of the world. And 
if the winter has been favourable to wheat it has 
also been of the best description for spring corn; the 
repeated alternations of frost and thaw established a 
fine natural tilth on the land which had been left rough 
for the winter, so that very rarely has so much barley 
been sown in February and under such excellent con- 
ditions as in 1905. Now the prime requisites for a 
good barley crop, as regards either yield or quality, 
are early sowing and a fine mellow seed bed, both of 


| which have been at anyone’s command for this 
season. 

_ The stock markets have been satisfactory enough all 
| through the winter; while keep has been plentiful 
| and cheap, beef has just about paid for the beasts 
| in the yards, and sheep have been really profitable 
| both for mutton and wool. Indeed it is many years 
| since English wool has been at such a high price, the 
shrinkage in the world’s stock of sheep which has been 
going on for years was suddenly rendered acutely evi- 
dent by the demand for woollen goods created by the 
war. America became a buyer of English wools to an 
unprecedented extent, and a good many flockmasters 
who had been holding their clip for better times have 
come out much better than they had any right to 
expect. It is pretty evident that the top of the market 
has now been reached, but in any case the farmer has 
no business to speculate with his crop; in very few 
instances has he the capital for the merchant's 
business as well as the grower’s. How he may get 
caught, if he does so, may be read in the history of this 
season’s hop harvest. Both 1g02 and 1903 produced 
indifferent yields of hops and, with the rising prices, 
by the time the 1904 crop was harvested the market was 
quite denuded of all stored hops and of the old rubbish 
which is held against a time of scarcity. Then came 
the smallest yield of the three years, obviously 
inadequate to supply the usual consumption of English 
hops. Consequently prices opened high and_ hop- 
growers had little difficulty in getting eight or 
even nine pounds a hundredweight for their best 
hops. Other men waited for ten pounds or even 
saw visions of another 1882 when prices rose to 
the neighbourhood of twenty pounds. But the brewers 
are too poor and the consumption of beer is falling 
too much for high-priced hops to be in demand ; the 
brewers, after buying a few to be going on with, turned 
to Belgian and Californian imports and so held off the 
market until men who had refused eight pounds were 
s glad to take six. The fight is not yet over, for the 
majority of the growers still holding hops have joined 
together to hold until the brewers are forced to come 
to them. There is still six months to run before any 
new hops will be available and the growers maintain 
that there are no other hops in sight. It is to be 
hoped the syndicate will succeed, if it were only as an 
object lesson in the value of combination, one of the 
necessary virtues which the British farmer, and espe- 
cially the hop-grower, has never practised. 

Perhaps the brightest feature in the agricultural 
situation during the present winter has been the 
increased demand on our pedigree stock for export. 
Pedigree stock form the pride and glory of British 
farming, and despite all the magnificent animals that 
have been leaving the country so continuously for the 
last generation it is many years since there has been so 
great a call for good specimens of the breeds, either of 
cattle or sheep, which are chiefly appreciated in other 
countries. The pity of it is that while the foreigner and 
colonist are bent on grading up their herds and flocks 
by the continued use of pedigree sires, our own every- 
day farmers are quite callous and contented to breed 
wasters. The average run of beasts brought into our 
country markets shows deplorable breeding, far below 
the average of our competitors, like Canada or Argen- 
tina, who have to come to us to make their herds. 

But be his stock good or bad the heart of the grazier 
kindles within him as he sees his fields beginning to 
green over; one corner of the meadow is golden with 
celandine, just as golden as the roadside waste where 
the coltsfoot always shows the first flower of the year. 
The village children bring little primrose bunches to 
school, and are peering into all the hedge bottoms for 
violets ; and, though now the rain lashes the window- 
panes, the sun breaks through every half-hour, and the 
missel-thrush in the poplar fiercely announces the 
flowing spring. 


MOTORING. 


Ts proposed contest for the ‘‘ Tourist Trophy ” 
has already attracted entries from twenty-two 
manufacturers, many of whom have entered two cars, 


the maximum number allowed by the regulations. The 
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majority of these are British vehicles but the competition 
has aroused the keenest interest on the Continent and 
as the French Automobile Press is already urging the 
manufacturers to send in their entries there will doubt- 
less be a strong force of French cars in the field. 

There are some who say that the advent of the 
automobile has recalled the brightest traditions of the 
old coaching days, but mine host of a certain Kentish 
inn goes further and avers that at no time in his ex- 

erience, which dates back many a year, has the 

nancial position of the roadside hostelry worn so rosy 
an aspect. ‘‘The coaching days” he said ‘I well 
remember but a gentleman who spends his money like 
a gentleman, well, give me your motorist”. Perhaps 
we might add verb. sap. Of course all this is true 
enough and already even comparatively small as is the 
number of car-owners, the railways are experiencing 
the competition of the highways, but no systematic 
use’ can ever be made of these highways until the 
restoration of the most glaring defect in their adminis- 
tration. We refer to the antediluvian inadequacy of 
our sign-post system. As every motorist knows it is no 
uncommon experience to be gaily proceeding to one’s 
destination with the co-operation of legible and intel- 
ligible signposts, only to find when half-way there and 
confronted with about six roads running in different 
directions, that the signpost authorities have suddenly 
lost all interest in the goal and have become enamoured 
of several small neighbouring hamlets of which by the 
aid of a spidery-looking signpost the infuriated traveller 
may make his choice. 

We have received a copy of ‘‘ Motoring Annual 
Illustrated and Motorist’s Year Book” for 1905. This 
extraordinary book commences by giving the names, 
addresses and pursuits of several automobilists appa- 
rently selected at random. Of course when the sport 
and pastime of motoring was in its tenderest infancy 
and the mere possession of an automobile was regarded 
as an indication of imbecility, the habits and habitats 
of those lunatics were not without interest and pos- 
sibly worthy of record, but times change and it is 
inconceivable that it can interest anyone to learn that 
Mr. Smith owns a 4-horse-power ‘‘ Beetle ” car which he 
drives with great skill (it probably needs it) and that he 
resides at Upper Tooting. This section of the book is 
either hopelessly inadequate, that is if it aims at being 
a register of all British automobilists or, if it purports 
to be, as its title might indicate, a ‘‘ Who’s Who” of 
celebrated personages who take their pleasure in 
automobiles, it is more than a little ridiculous. The 
provincial automobile clubs are not only enumerated 
but the names and addresses of their members are 
given doubtless to the great joy of the touting auto- 
mobile firm. One section of the book purports to deal 
with “‘ The leading makes of motor-cars and their chief 
features”. To the bewildered reader the definition of 
‘‘chief features” must present considerable difficulty 
—in one case we read that the special feature of that 
car is its expanding brakes—so far, so good, it is a 
specific mechanical feature—again we learn that this 
car has for special features ‘‘extreme flexibility, and 
silence” but in legal phrase—this is not evidence and 
if this section is to possess the smallest technical im- 
portance such obvious makers’ statements must be 
rigidly excluded and moreover, why the exclusion of the 
‘*Mors ”"—surely a leading make? Ingenuous adver- 
tising could hardly be better exemplified than in ‘‘ The 
leading makes of motor-boats and their chief features”. 
The initial description scintillates with abstruse tech- 
nical information, again we have ‘‘ special features”, 
and then the description of these—a gem, this time— 
‘* Completeness—being manufacturers of engines and 
of boats and being ideally situated”. Comment is 
needless. ‘‘The Napier” is another notable absentee 
in this section. We have noticed this book somewhat 
at length, as we are strongly of opinion that if such a 
publication is needed, and it is open to doubt whether 
such a need exists, it must be well done and thoroughly 
done, and moreover it must be above suspicion of the 
contamination of advertisements. It only remains to 
say that the printing is good and the illustrations fairly 
good but uninteresting. 

The tenth annual Motor-car Exhibition organised by 
Mr. Charles Cordingley opens to-day at the Agri- 


cultural Hall, London, and will remain open until next 
Saturday. The whole available space is occupied by a 
thoroughly representative collection of British vehicles, 
a special section being devoted to the display of the 
latest types of motor omnibuses, municipal dust-carts, 
lorries, &c. This is by far the largest and most repre- 
sentative exhibition ever held on this site, and no one 
interested in the development of the home industry 
should fail to make a careful inspection. 


BRIDGE. 


HE declaration at bridge affords an opportunity for 
the exercise of certain qualities which were never 
called into use in the game of whist. Precisely the 
same technical skill is required for the management and 
play of the cards in both games, but in whist the trump 
suit is arbitrarily settled by the turn-up card, whereas 
in bridge the right of choosing the trump suit and so 
fixing the value of the game, devolves upon the dealer 
or his partner, and the result of the game will frequently 
depend upon the judicious exercise of that right. If the 
dealer had only to consider the cards in his own hand 
his task would be quite simple, but he has to consider, 
not only the value of his own cards and how many 
tricks they are likely to win, but also the value of them 
combined with the unknown cards in his partner’s hand. 
This demands sound judgment, a good knowledge of 
probabilities, and careful attention to the state of the 
score. The cards in his partner’s hand being entirely 
unknown, the dealer can only be guided by the doctrine 
of average. The average hand at bridge consists of 
one ace, one king, one queen, one knave, and so on 
down to one two; there may be greater strength or 
there may be less, but he is fairly entitled to credit his 
partner with an average hand, and on this assumption 
all his calculations should be based. A golden general 
rule for the guidance of the declarer, whether he be the 
dealer or the dummy, is that when he has a good hand, 
that is, a hand considerably above the average, he 
should make the game as expensive as possible, and 
conversely, when he has a bad hand, or a hand below 
the average, he should make the game as cheap as 
possible. The most expensive declaration in bridge 
being No Trumps, when the value of each trick is twelve 
points, or more than a third of the whole game, the first 
consideration of the dealer should always be whether 
his hand is strong enough for his call. He should 
always declare No Trumps at the score of love, when 
he can see a probability of winning the odd trick 
and a possibility of winning the game, with the 
assistance of an average hand from his partner—that 
is the point to be always remembered, that an average 
hand from his partner is a contingency on which he is 
entitled to speculate. If his partner has a bad hand, 
the result will possibly be temporary disaster, but he 
who never risks disaster will never court success, and 
waiting for a certainty is a very tedious business. The 
advantage of the No Trump game to the dealer lies, not 
only in the increased value of each trick, but also in 
the greater facilities that it gives him for the successful 
combination of the two hands under his charge. 
Directly the first card is led and the dummy exposed 
he can see at a glance what forces are at his disposal, 
he can note exactly where his strength or his weakness 
lies, and he can utilise every element of strength 
in either hand to the greatest advantage while his 
opponents are still in the dark, and know only that the 
leader has certain strength in the suit originally opened. 
It is very difficult to lay down any hard-and-fast 
rules as to what does or does not constitute a No Trump 
hand. Some hands have no great strength in them- 
selves, but being protected in every suit, they become 
very useful indeed when played in combination with 
another useful hand, but combined with an indifferent 
hand they become of very little use. Aces are a great 
element of strength in declaring No Trumps, and any 
hand containing three aces is considered a jeu de régle 
No Trump, even when there is not another court card in 
it. True, the three aces can only win three tricks, but 
they command their three respective suits, and they 
enable the dealer to get the lead three times, so as to 
play for any useful suit that his partner may have. 
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Another valuable element of strength is a long suit 
with one or two high cards at its head, such a suit as 
king, knave, ten and two others. Although this has 
not a single certain trick in it, it has great possibilities, 
because, if either the ace or queen is found in the 
partner’s hand, four tricks in that suit become a cer- 
tainty at once. There is a certain formula, known as 
the Robertsonian Rule, which is said to have originated 
in India, and which professes to fix the standard for a 
justifiable No Trump call, by assigning figure values to 
the court cards. This system shall be fully explained 
and dealt with in our next article. 


CHESS. 


PROBLEM 3. By S. Loyp. 
Black 2 pieces. 

a 
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White 5 pieces. 
White to mate in three moves. 


PROBLEM 4. 


End study by Dr. V. Gottschall (from ‘* Lasker’s Chess Magazine”). 
White: K on K6, Ron QR7. Black: K on Ki, B on Ks5. White, 
to play and win. 


The solutions to above will appear next week. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM 2. K-—Bz2. 


The following game, played in the Surrey champion- 
ship competition, is remarkable for its problem-like 
termination. 

QuEEN’s Gambit DECLINED. 


White Black White Black 
C. E. C. Tattersall H. S. Barlow 

1. P—Q4 P-Q4 11. BxKt QxB 
2. P—QB4 B-B4 12. KtxP Q-—Kt4 ch 
3. QKt-—B3z  P-K3 13. P—K3 Castles, Q 
4. QKt-B3 14. Q-Kt3 
PxP PxP 15. P—R5 Q-K3 
6. B—B4 Kt x P 16. P—K4 B—R2 
7. Q—R4ch Kt—B3 17. B—B4 Q-—K4 
8. Castles Kt—B3 18. Kt—K2 P—B4 
9. P—B3 > 19. B—Kt5 
10. B—Kt5 P—KR3 20. Bx Kt PxB 


As, in any case, the position is precarious, Black 
ought now to have played P xP instead of P xB, and 
he could, at least, have died fighting. ’Tis better to 
have fought and lost than never to have fought at all. 
For instance, 20....PxP; 21. BxP ch., KxB; 
22. Q—Kts5 ch., K—B1; 23. Q—R6 ch., K—Qz2; 
24. Q—Kts5 ch., K—K3, and White cannot play 
Kt —B4 ch., because QxKt, &c. With this suggested 
move Black obtains much freedom, the Q cannot be 
so easily dislodged, and the B on R2 becomes very 
strong. 


21. P—B4 Q-K1 26. P—B5ch K-—B3 
22. Q-R6ch K-—Q2 27. Kt—-Q5ch K—Kq4 
23. Kt-Ktg P—B4 28. KKt—Bg Q-Q: 


2 
24. RxBch PxR 29. Q—Kt3 KR-B 


25. Q—Kt7 ch K—K3 
If the pawn be captured by either Q or B, then 
QO—B3 mate. If, 29. KxP, then 30. P—Ktq4 ch., and 
if KxP, mate in three follows. If, 30. K—Kt4, 
31. Kt—K6 ch., followed by O—K3, or O—R3. 


30. P—Ktg Resigns 


The engagement of Napier and Mieses by the Hastings 
Chess Club to give various exhibitions during its annual 
chess festival is worthy of emulation. The growing 
tendency, however, to fix the openings in matches and 
tournaments is not conducive to the best interests of 
the game. If more interesting chess resulted the 
means might be justified. But experience shows 
that both brilliant and scientific chess depend en- 
tirely upon the players and not upon the openings. 
Lasker, Marshall and Janowski invariably play P—Q4 
or the Ruy Lopez, and surely their games are in- 
teresting! Again, in the last international tournament, 
as in others, all the brilliancy prizes were awarded 
for games arising out of these despised dull openings. 
If the very best chess is to be extracted from players, 
the personal element, conflict of ideas, judgment or 
temperament must not be checked by restriction of 
any kind. This movement does not emanate from the 
players, who are the best judges, but from those who 
pay the piper and therefore call the tune. There have 
been, in the past, great contests to test particular 
openings, notably between Steinitz and Tchigorin, but 
these were always due to genuine differences which 
they desired to test. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MUSIC IN SCOTLAND—A CRISIS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—“‘ Music in Scotland” may be defined for the 
purposes of this letter as ‘‘ Music in Glasgow”. Glas- 
gow, in fact, is the musical metropolis of Scotland. 

dinburgh depends upon the city on the Clyde for its 
orchestral music—that is to say for its most important 
series of orchestral concerts—and as for Dundee, Aber- 
deen, and other musically benighted regions, they 
merely receive two missionary visits or so in the season 
from Dr. Cowen and the Scottish Orchestra. Thirty 
years ago, Scotland knew hardly anything of orchestral 
music in its higher manifestations, excepting the little 
it had the opportunity of learning at the annual three 
days’ orchestral festival organised in Edinburgh by the 
late Sir Herbert Oakely with the co-operation of Charles 
Hallé and his Manchester Orchestra, and the subse- 
quent single fugitive visit to Glasgow of this orchestra. 
Of course, in this connexion, the word ‘‘ little ” is to be 
taken in its quantitative sense, for really Hallé’s work 
in laying the foundation of a higher musical culture in 
Scotland was of great importance. 

In the meantime this historical retrospect must 
suffice, but it is necessary still to look back in order to 
show that a musical crisis in Glasgow is no new thing. 
The establishment of an annual series of orchestral con- 
certs had its origin in the Glasgow Musical Festival of 
1873—the last of its kind—and it is from this very point 
that Glasgow began a series of experiments that have not 
ceased to be fruitfulin crises. In these chequered annals 
the sceptre of conductor has been held by a long line 
of orchestral chiefs, of whom none but Sir Augustus 
Manns has enjoyed a long reign. Thus Glasgow 
sampled, always with ultimate dissatisfaction, the art, 
in this capacity, of Sir Arthur Sullivan, Hans von 
Bulow, Julius Tausch, Wilhelm Bruch, Willem Kes, 
and now of Dr. Frederic Cowen. It seems highly pro- 
bable that the attacks which have been made through 
the correspondence columns of a Glasgow newspaper 
on Dr. Cowen in his double capacity of programme 
arranger and conductor, are due to the inevitable com- 
parisons which the public has had opportunities of 
making during this and the previous season between 
his performances and those of Richard Strauss, Henry 
J. Wood, Edouard Colonne, Fritz Steinbach and Georg 
Henschel. These eminent masters of the orchestra were 
specially engaged by the Executive Committee of the 
Choral and Orchestral Union to conduct the Scottish 
orchestra occasionally in the absence of Dr. Cowen, 
who on three or four nights of the season fulfils en- 
gagements in the North of England. Their concerts 
have been extraordinarily successful. The public, 
gradually enlightened, is learning to distinguish orches- 


Unfortunately, such finishes are very rare. 


tral playing of high excellence from that which is 
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eommonplace in character and dull in effect; and so 
we have heard the first angry mutterings of another 
crisis. They have been stilled in the meantime by a 
letter from the Chairman of the Council reproving in 
very distinct terms the critics who desire, as sub-— 
scribers to these concerts, to have Dr. Cowen replaced | 
by a conductor of first-rate excellence; but if the | 
Council pursues its curious policy of inviting the 

great continental conductors to the work of educating | 
the public there can be but one dénouement to the | 
comedy on the first act of which the curtain has just 
dropped—the revival of discontent, and eventually the 
resignation of Dr. Cowen. He is eminent among 
British conductors, but in a competition with artists of 
the calibre of those already named his defeat is inevit- 
able. In the meantime however he occupies a position 
of some strength: one fortified by the allegiance of the 
popular audiences of the Saturday concerts, who have 
not enjoyed the advantage of hearing any of the great 
conductors of the day, and who therefore regard Dr. 
Cowen as their high priest, against whom rebellion 
would be almost sacrilegious and certainly ungrateful. 
Besides the support he receives in this quarter, he 
derives prestige from the fact that under his régime the 
whole concert scheme, which includes the more aris- 
tocratic, or higher-priced, Tuesday series, has been 
placed on a paying basis after many years of deficits ; 
and further from the acknowledged increase in effi- 
ciency as executants, and in perfection of ensemble, of 
the Scottish Orchestra—improvements that, in a large | 


measure, are creditable to Dr. Cowen. Yet it remains | 
true that a musician may be a successful orchestral | 
trainer, and fail, comparatively, as an orchestral | 
conductor. There is an analogy in the domain of | 
choral music, where we see chorus masters giving way | 
at public performances to specially engaged conductors : 
as in the case of the famous Sheffield chorus, drilled to 
perfection by Dr. Cowen and then placed under the 
command of Weingartner. With the waning of the 
Glasgow season, the crisis will pass away, and, un- 
fortunately for lovers of good music, its early reappear- 
ance can serve no practical purpose. Only under 
certain conditions will a renewed agitation lead to 
satisfactory results. In the first place the majority of 
the public, which at present is retarding reform, must 
receive further education. The concert-goers of 
Glasgow have yet much to learn before they can be 
expected to show the clear musical discrimination of | 
Manchester in dismissing Dr. Cowen in favour of Dr. 
Richter. Then, when the condition of culture has 
been fulfilled, it will be necessary to face the financial 
aspect of the situation created by a demand for a change 
of conductor. In the meantime the Choral and 
Orchestral Union have not the means of engaging a 
conductor of ‘the highest rank, and the guarantors 
would net cheerfully respond to a call for money to pay 
a higher fee than that which suffices to obtain the 
services of Dr. Cowen. And finally comes the ques- 
tion: Where is the ideal conductor to be sought for ? 
Evidently the circumstances in Glasgow constitute a 
problem not easy to solve—a problem the hardness of 
which time alone can soften. 
I am, yours truly, 
LIONEL. 


EMMET’S ACCOUNT OF HIS INSURRECTION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—The reviewer of *‘The Viceroy’s Post Bag” 
falls into an error which does me some injustice. 
‘*Mr. MacDonagh tells us”, he writes, ‘“‘ that he 
perused with the intensest interest Emmet’s own story 
of his scheme, which he seems to think unknown to the 
world until he read it at the Home Office, but which he 
has for some reason not printed ”. He charges me with 
an imperfect acquaintance with the existing works on 
the rebellion. I am glad to be unable to say the same of 
him. He manifestly knows the literature of the subject. 
But is it not curious that it never struck him that the 


reason why I did not print Emmet’s own story of his | 
plans was because it was given to the world sixty years | 


ago by Dr. Madden in his ‘‘ Lives of the United Irish- 
men”? Why should I load my book with matter which 
can be read elsewhere when I had at my disposal a 


wealth of material of the most interesting and sensa- 
tional kind which had never seen the light in print ? 

What I “ perused with the intensest interest” at the 
Home Office—as I think I clearly indicate in my book— 
was not the details of Emmet’s story of his schemes, 
with which, of course, I was long ago familiar, but the 
original manuscript of the story, the very document that 
Emmet wrote in his cell in Kilmainham Gaol a few hours 
before his execution ; and the reason why I perused it 
with the intensest interest was because of the evidence 
which, not only its coherency as a composition, but its 
bold and firm handwriting with but few alterations, 
afforded of the extraordinary fortitude and clear- 
mindedness of the marvellous youth who penned it 
while Death was waiting at his elbow. 

MIcHAEL MAcDoNAGH. 


[Our “error”, the conjecture that Mr. McDonagh 
thought Emmet’s own narrative unknown to the world, 
is due to the fact that Mr. MacDonagh describes the 
document (p. 399) as included in the Home Office 
Papers marked ‘Ireland, Private and Secret, 1803”, 
making no mention of its previous publication, while in 
his Introduction (p. vii.) he speaks of the contents of 
these papers as being now ‘‘ made public for the first 
time”. Mr. MacDonagh wrote that he ‘“‘ marvelled at 
the fortitude and resolute purpose of the young 
conspirator in devoting the dreary night hours between 
his trial and execution to the preparation of this 
elaborate and detailed story of his plots and schemes, 


| cogently composed, written in flowing characters, 


covering the four sides of a sheet of foolscap, with but 
few erasures and alterations”. We certainly did not 
gather from this passage that his interest was excited 
by the character of an original manuscript with whose 
contents he was previously familiar. We ourselves 
marvelled at the phrase ‘‘cogently composed”. On 
the wider question we remarked, and maintain, that 
Mr. MacDonagh’s volume ‘‘would be of far greater 
value if it showed more evidence” of intimate knowledge 
of the period in which the Emmet rebellion was 
merely one incident, though the most interesting ; con- 
ceivably the author knows more than he tells his 
readers, but he must be judged by his work. As 
regards ‘‘existing works on the rebellion”, we com- 
plain that Mr. MacDonagh has abstained from ex- 
pressly refuting certain malicious statements to be 
found in popular works which are proved by the 
papers now made public to be groundless. He has 
been allowed access to State papers dealing with 
matters about which a great deal of worthless stuff has 
been written, and has, in Ireland and America, found 
credence. We think that in such a case it is the 
plain duty of an editor to correct popular errors.— 
Ep. S.R.] 


TUSCAN DISPUTATION. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
Perugia, 1 March, 1905. 

S1r,—May I be permitted to express my gratitude to 
your reviewer for his most generous appreciation of 
my ‘‘ Palio and Ponte”, and, at the same time, to dis- 
cuss one or two of the statements to which he takes 
exception ? 

With regard to the great statesman who effected 
the unification of Tuscany, your reviewer and I are 
in full accord. I must have expressed myself badly. 
I have no ‘‘quarrel with Cosimo I.” On the con- 
trary, a somewhat lengthy study of his life and character 
has imbued me with a profound admiration for the 
man. When I wrote that ‘‘the first Cosimo was no 
fool”’, I meant that he was exactly the opposite of a 
fool—a singularly wise ruler; and I maintain that the 
introduction of the name of Siena into his title, ‘* Duke 
of Florence and Siena—Florentiz et Senarum Dux”, 
was one indication of that wisdom. He might have 
continued to call himself simply ‘‘ Duke of Florence”, 
thus ignoring instead of emphasising the fact that he 
held Florence from the Empire and Siena as a feud of 
the Spanish king. The objection to my omission of the 
words ‘‘ne’ tempi convenienti dell’ anno”, in my 


| quotation from the ‘‘ Principe”, appears to me to lose 
, some of its force when we consider that, in Florence, 
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each season of the year had its separate games, its 
separate spectacles and its separate festivities. Against 
Machiavelli or his maxims I have nothing to say. I 
believe him to have been what I have called him (p. 87), 
a true “ patriot ”. 

The phrase ‘‘ the Church established an impassable 
gulf between the religious and the ethical duty” I 
borrowed, if my memory serves me, from ‘‘ The Skeptics 
of the Italian Renaissance”, by the Rev. John Owen. I 
confess that I think he succeeds in making the statement 
good. That S. Catherine accepted the Church’s dogma 
of ‘*a literal burning hell” there can, of course, be no 
possible doubt. But did she really believe it? Such 
passages as the following would seem to make the 
answer doubtful. ‘‘S. Catherine, raising her eyes to 
God, beheld in His hand the whole wide world. ‘ Not 
one can be taken from Me, because all are saved either 
by reason of justice or of mercy, so that all are Mine.’ ”— 
“*Le lettere di S. Caterina da Siena, per cura di N. 
Tommaséo” (Firenze, Barbéra, 1860) vol. i. p. cxvi.— 
Surely it was just this profound belief in the mercy of 
God, with its correlative doubt of the actuality of hell, 
which made S. Catherine’s life so noble, and raised her 
so far above her own and, perhaps, above every other 
age. Yours truly, 

Wituiam Heywoop. 


MR. BEERBOHM AND THE “CLOUDS”. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Paris, 14 March, 190s. 
S1r,—Mr. Max Beerbohm’s explanation of the exit 
of Adyoe in Clouds”, 1102-1104, is undoubtedly 
the right one, but it is not new: in his edition of 
‘“‘Nubes”, published in 1898, Professor van Leeuwen 
gives the following indications as to the actor’s de- 
portment :— 
‘* (Ad meditaculum conversus) : 
mpog 
pov Goipariwr, we 
eZavropodw mpoc 
(Vestem ponit, dein meditaculum intrant ambo).” 


The learned Professor adds in a footnote: ‘‘ Scholam 
Socraticorum intraturus Justus ‘en pallium meum !’ 
ait, vestem ponens, quoniam yuprov¢ vopilerac 
(498). . . . Perperam interpretes alii hactenus statue- 
runt eum projicere pallium quo sit expeditior, multi 
autem ad spectatores eum transsilire contenderunt, cum 
de contextu securi, tum vero de verbi ¢éxerter sensu, 
quod non est adjicientis que molesta sunt sed donum 
offerentis, ex. gr. Pac 906.” 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Mazon. 


**COMMENCED AUTHOR.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Ikot Ekpene, Southern Nigeria, 
22 January, 1905. 

Sir,—In reply to ‘“‘C. H. M.’s” letter of 30 Novem- 
ber at page 698 of your issue of 3 December, I beg to 
send an extract from the will, dated 8 December, 1625, 
of my ancestor Thomas Partridge of Higham and 
Capel S. Mary, Suffolk : ‘* The residue unbequeathed I 
giue to Richard Partridge my sonne, Provided that he 
allowe his brother Thomas Partridge sufficient mayn- 
tenance till he haue commenced mt of Arts.” (He pro- 
ceeded B.A. in 1622 at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
and M.A. in 1626, and in 1628 became incumbent of 
Layer-de-la-Hay, Essex.) 

Your obedient servant, 


PRIMARY AND SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
London, W.C., 6 March, 1905. 
Sir,—In the course of a recent correspondence in 
your columns there occurs a side-issue of considerable 
importance. Mr. E. S. Mortimer—defending the policy 
of the Teachers’ Unions in a letter which you published 


on 25 February—remarks: ‘‘Is it wrong to agitate 
for better conditions of service and for better salaries ? 
If so, we err in good society—note recent action of 
Secondary Teachers’ Associations.” 

Exactly. The secondary teachers are fast becoming 
that which the ase teachers have been for years— 
an organised league for self-defence. Here, then, are 
two nicely differentiated castes or guilds—the primary 
and the secondary teachers—separately preparing them- 
selves (consciously or otherwise) against the time 
when education shall have become as definitely a 
scientific profession as law or medicine. The vital 
question is as to whether these two social forces are to 
march forward as allies or rivals: whether they will 
pull together or apart in their efforts after professional 
efficiency. There can be no doubt that they have much 
to learn from one another. 

The charges brought by your correspondent Mr. 
Ambrose T. Raynes against the primary teachers were, 
I fear, not altogether unfounded. They do whine 
about their low salaries. They do seem to trumpet 
their own virtues. And they might with advantage 
acquire something of that quiet enthusiasm for down- 
right good work which animates their secondary 
confréres as a class. Let those who doubt this 
contrast the tone of primary and secondary education 
journals. 

Nor is Mr. Mortimer entirely at fault when he hints 
at amateurishness as a characteristic of secondary 
schoolmasters. They in turn might learn from a 
primary school how to secure a businesslike certainty 
that at the end of the term each boy of the class should 
know that which had been previously arranged for him 
to know; and that each particular term’s worth of 
knowledge shall fill its exact position in the school 
course. 

In short, it seems to me essential that the party 
wall now existing between primary and secondary 
education should be so far lowered (there are obvious 
possibilities of doing this) that the primary teachers 
may learn how to educate, and the secondary school- 
masters how to teach. Yours, &c. 

Epwarp HovuGHTon. 


‘“‘DEAR YOUNG FRIEND.” 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
13 March, 1905. 


Sir,—All fathers of boys will feel grateful to you for 
your scathing denunciation of the latest device fer the 
corruption of the youth of our village communities. 
Although you do not mention the point, | think that it 
is arguable whether there is not a case here for the 
Public Prosecutor, on the ground of public morality, if 
on no other. It seems to me to be “on all fours” with 
the Hidden Treasure” outrage, which the police 
magistrates both in London and Manchester dealt with 
in the sternest manner, although not until it had reached 
the dimensions of a public scandal. What Mr. John 
Davidson has cailed the ‘‘literature of the dustbin” 
is gaining such a hold on our young people, that 
a serious responsibility rests upon the custodians 
of the public morality, as well as those charged 
with the instruction of the youth of the country. 
The village schoolmaster could do much to counter- 
act the insidious operations of the advertising 
ghoul, which are equally specious and tempting with 
the bait of the money-lender when addressed to minors 
and even to schoolboys. It was only the other day that 
we read of two youths being taken up for coining, who 
had been tempted by reading an article in a magazine 
written by a man who had ‘‘ done time” for committing 
this crime. Nothing much worse than this can well 
be imagined, and it seems to me that the writer of the 
article and the publisher of the magazine should be had 
up for inciting to crime. The extent to which the cir- 
culation of certain publications is kept up by appeals 
to the cupidity of the public is appalling ; and if it were 
announced that a baronetcy would be conferred on the 
person selling the largest number of copies within a 
given time the bait would be eagerly swallowed ! 

Your obedient servant, 
R. W. J. 
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EVERY MAN: A SEQUENCE. 


I. 
THE PLOUGHMAN. 
I AM the ruler of all Kings 
Who bear the State upon my back ; 
All wealth comes from my furrowings ; 
If I should stay my hand what lack, 
What dearth and what despair, what death, 
Where now waves wheat, what bitter heath ! 
I plough green lands, by shaws all brown, 
Whilst knaves rise up and kings fall down. 


Il. 
THE BLACKSMITH. 
I am the ruler of all Kings. 
This hammer, owning me for lord, 
Lo now upon my anvil rings, 


And there’s your ploughshare, there your sword. 


If I should stay my weighty hand 

No corn could ripen on the land, 

No blade should shield the widow’s cause 
Nor freeman arm to guard the laws. 


III. 
THE CITIZEN, 
I am the ruler of all Kings, 
Creator, I, of marts and ports: 
All laws | give to present things 
And for the Future in my Courts. 
Lo! Men to be must rest content 
To bow before my Parliament, 
When I am dead, and own the sway 
Of the strong laws I make to-day. 

THE PREACHER. 
I am the ruler of all Kings, 
Dictator, I, of Faith and Right, 
And where my voice saith pleasant things 
There shall be comfort in the night. 
Before my wrath the People pales 
And the embattled fortress fails : 
When kings and peoples pass away 
I lead them to eternal day. 


¥. 
THE POET. 

I am the ruler of all Kings, 
Creator I of fames to be. 
At my command the night-bird sings 
Your ancient loves and, on the sea, 
All olden fleets set in array 
And golden ages own my sway. 
Lo, king or ploughman, dead and gone, 
In my loved pages shall live on. 

VI. 

ALL THE DEAD. 

We are the ruler of all Kings, 
We are the Cause who here lie still : 
What we once wrought all living things 
Helpless endure.—Athwart this hill 
Our feet wore pathways Every Man 
Must travel on as best he can: 
His changeless Past and Cause were we 
Who ever were and e’er shall be. 


ForpD Mapox HUvEFFER. 


REVIEWS. 
ULTIMATE TIBET. 


“Lhasa.” By Percival Landon. 2vols. London: Hurst 
and Blackett. 1905. 42s. net. 


ARTLY, no doubt, because of its prolonged seclu- 
sion which encouraged mystic conceptions of 
Mahatmas and other occult quantities, but also from a 
genuine desire to comprehend its strange hierarchy, 
Tibet has long possessed a peculiar attraction for the 
outside world. The members of the Tibetan Mission 
might well congratulate themselves, therefore, on 
being entrusted with a task of fascinating interest, 
while those who were precluded from active participation 
might await with pleasurable anticipation a record of 
the experiences it involved. The ground was not abso- 
lutely virgin, for missionaries of the Roman Church 
like Grueber and Huc, travellers like Prejvalsky and Sven 
Hedin, and trained explorers like Surat Chandra Dass 
had traversed wide regions and succeeded, occasionally, 
in penetrating even the forbidden city. But difficulties of 
travel in some cases, the necessity for caution in others, 
and obstruction in nearly all had prevented full and free 
examination. The British mission moved for the first 
time—and, despite armed opposition, moved freely on 
the whole—through the most populous and important 
districts, stayed in the centres of Tibetan life, and 
‘were brought into immediate contact with the 
mysterious Government and religion”. The chance 
was a great one, and Mr. Landon has evidently spared 
no pains to utilise it. He has brought to the task a 
keen interest in the subject, an artistic appreciation of 
the wonderful scenery which was (Colonel Young- 
husband declares) ‘‘the most fascinating of all their 
experiences”, and had the avowed ‘‘help of all the 
principal members of the mission”. With these advan- 
tages he has endeavoured ‘‘ to make of ‘ Lhasa’ a work 
of Tibetan reference”, and has succeeded in producing 
two eminently interesting and instructive volumes giving 
an outline of previous intercourse and a clear narrative 
of the objects, experiences, and results of the mission. 
Prescient observers had long expected that the 
activity of Russian exploration would have political 
consequences, though few probably were prepared to 
find a Buriat monk the medium of transmutation. That 
the prestige of China had been gravely shaken by her 
defeat at the hands of Japan was noted twelve 
months ago in the Saturpay Review, but few were 
prepared to find a very Dalai Lama willing to accept a 
Russian protectorate in exchange. One might have 
thought that the intrusion of Russia would appear, to 
a hierarchy bent on seclusion, as dangerous as the 
potential encroachment of India which China had been 
expected to prevent. And that does seem to have been 
the prevalent feeling in the Tsong-du (or assembly of 
notables), though the Dalai Lama was able to over- 
bear it by a mixture of bullying and intrigue in which 
his provocative attitude towards India formed part. It 
was a time when Russian influence was powerful at 
Peking, and it is curious to find (ii. 13) no less a 
personage than Yung Lu predicting that there would 
be Russian troops at Lhasa within eighteen months. It 
was a natural move in the game of Asiatic expansion, 
just as it was inevitable that Great Britain should 
cry check. It was impossible that we should admit 
the predominance of a great and restless Power on 
the north of the Himalayas ; and those who—relying 
on the experiences of a Sven Hedin or a Dutreuil des 
Rhins—were inclined to allege geographical obstacles 
as a sufficient defence, may be invited to note 
that a force of 100,000 men could rely upon the pro- 
duce of the valleys of the Tsang-po and the Nyangchu. 
The advance of the mission to Lhasa when it had once 
started was as inevitable as Lord Elgin’s advance 
to Peking. We tried to negotiate at Kambajong and 
Gyantze, just as we had tried Nanking and Tientsin. 
But the pretensions of Oriental Courts have to be dealt 
with at the centre. A loss of life was necessitated 
which everyone regretted; but the resistance was 
evidently an expression, purely and simply, of the hos-- 
tility of Lhasa. ‘‘ From the first [we quote Colonel 
Younghusband’s introduction] the Tibetan peasantry 
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showed goodwill; . .. and there are unmistakeable 
signs that we left them better disposed towards us after 
our advance to Lhasa than before.” How all this was 
effected Mr. Landon sets himself to relate; and we 
have Colonel Younghusband’s assurance that ‘‘ no more 
competent chronicler of what the mission saw and did 
could be found ”. 

Hooker has described for all time the marvellous 
beauties of the southern face of the Himalayas ; and 
Mr. Landon but adds his quota of admiration in affirm- 
ing that ‘‘the track which leads from Silguri through 
Sikhim to Phari is the most wonderful and beautiful on 
earth”’. 


There remains however scarcely less wonder- | 


ful, though different, scenery beyond. The effects of | 


light and shade, of sunrise and sunset, amid surround- 
ings altogether unique, and in an atmosphere of ex- 


treme rarity, demand no ordinary powers of descrip-— 


tion; and if Mr. Landon’s word-pictures convey some- 
times an impression of straining after effect, a second 
reading will often incline us to credit him preferably 
with an intense desire to make his readers perceive the 
picture by which he is fascinated. 

Unfortunately if the scenery is incomparable, the dirt 
of the houses and people is almost equally inconceivable. 
‘*The headquarters mess of the mission included 
several men whose experience of the outlying places 
of the world it would be difficult to equal” and, by 
common consent, Phari was voted the filthiest town on 
earth. Still, there are extenuating circumstances: it 
stands at an elevation of 15,000 feet ; the nightly tem- 
perature ranges, in February, rather downwards than 
upwards from —5° F.; so that unfrozen water is as 
non-existent in winter as wood for fuel! Laundry and 
ablutions assume, in those circumstances, an aspect 
different from that with which we are wont to associate 
them here! It seems indeed to be a country of ex- 
tremes. The highest mountains, the most wonderful 
scenery, the dirtiest people, the strangest hierarchy. 
The advance involved fighting at the greatest height, 
probably, (nearly 19,000 feet at Karo-la) at which 
fighting ever took place. The record of diplomatic 
puerility was surely broken by the monotony of succes- 
sive requests, by successive envoys, that the mission 
would ‘‘go back”, and the record of military eccen- 
tricity by leaving intact its postal and telegraphic 
communications with India, while it was being besieged 
at Gyantze and while spasmodic resistance was being 
offered to its advance. 

It is round Lhasa however that the chief interest 
centres, and the pages describing the first glimpse and 
the approach to the long-hidden city are among the most 
eloquent in the book. ‘‘ Here, in these uttermost parts 
of the earth, uplifted high above humanity, guarded by 
impenetrable passes of rock and ice, by cliffs of sheer 
granite, by the hostility of man and by the want of food 
and fuel, here was no poor Oriental town arrogating to 
itself the dignity which mystery can in itself confer. 
From the first moment the splendour of the Potala 
<annot be hidden though, like all great monuments, 
further acquaintance does but increase one’s amazement 
and admiration. But this first far-distant view was but 
the earnest of the real city. Judged by the standard of 
the East and West alike, Lhasa is a city which can 
hold its own with most: we were to find it unique, 
dowered with a mingled magnificence and green luxu- 
riance for which no step of our long journey had given 
us warning.” Colonel Younghusband dwells with 
legitimate satisfaction on the good relations that were 
maintained. ‘‘ Owing to the magnificent behaviour of 
the troops the confidence of the people was entirely 
gained. Villagers and traders thronged to our 
camps. Soldiers went about unmolested in every 
part of the Lhasa bazaar. Officers were admitted 
to the most sacred shrines.” It was only on leaving 
the Jo-kang, the temple par excellence, ‘‘ the sacred 
heart and centre [as Mr. Landon characterises it] not of 
Lhasa alone but of Central Asia”, that any display of 
ill-will was encountered ; and that demonstration is 
thought to have been directed more against the 
Chinese for whose prestige Sir Henry Cotton was so 
solicitous, than against the English intruders. The 
‘visit was paid at the Amban’s invitation. He—the 


representative of the Suzerain Power—had had the 
‘door shut in his face not long previously, and was 


suspected of relying on our presence and force to 
avenge, by introducing foreigners, an insult which 
he was powerless, of himself, to remedy or redress ! 
We have noted that Tibet is remarkable for extremes. 
It seems equally remarkable for contrasts. The filth of 
Phari seemed the highest expression of prevailing dirt 
till we read of the abysmal degradation of the 
Scavengers’ quarter in Lhasa. Yet here, in Lhasa, 
we are introduced to a temple and house belonging to 
the Chief Magician so clean that ‘‘it looked as though 
a housemaid had been round with a duster an hour 
before our arrival”, so dainty that ‘‘ one felt that one 
should take off one’s boots before treading on these 
exquisite inlaid wooden floors”’. 

Comment on the terms of the treaty which was 
eventually signed would be as superfluous as expres- 
sion of bewilderment at the extraordinary censure 
which Mr. Brodrick thought it fitting publicly to make 
on the discretion exercised by an envoy negotiating 
under unprecedented conditions. It is only necessary 
to add that there are in each volume some 120—for 
the most part excellent—illustrations, and several useful 
maps. There are instructive appendices, including an 
essay by Captain O’Connor (the interpreter to the 
mission) on the ‘‘ Present Condition and Government 
of Tibet”, and the specimens of folk-lore to which 
Mr. Landon adverted in his lecture before the Fellows 
of the British Academy are a foretaste of good things 
to come. 


A STUDY IN HEREDITY. 


“‘The Marriage of William Ashe.” By Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. London: Smith, Elder. 1905. 6s. 


RS. HUMPHRY WARD tells the ‘“ gentle 
reader” that ‘“‘there are ghosts amid the com- 

pany that will greet you in this tale, ghosts of men and 
women well known to an earlier England”. This has 
set the critics agog, and one of the most distinguished 
of that tribe has declared that the ghosts are none 


| other than William Lamb and Lady Caroline Ponsonby. 


We hardly see how this can be, because Mrs. Ward 
refers more than once to Lord Melbourne and Lady 
Caroline in the text, and because the story must be 
placed in the late ’sixties or early ‘seventies, as the 
allusions to Burne-Jones, the début of Sarah Bernhardt, 
and the advent of Alma Tadema all prove. We re- 
member now that one of Ibsen’s most morbid and pain- 
ful studies in heredity was entitled ‘‘ Ghosts ”, meaning 
that children were haunted by the vices of their parents ; 
and we think this title may have suggested to Mrs. 
Ward the few lines with which she prefaces what is not 
a novel, but a study in heredity. Plot there is none, 
and incidents none worth mentioning, for the murder of 
Geoffrey Cliffein Venice and the death by consumption 
of Lady Kitty are commonplace and conventional to the 
last degree. But Mrs. Ward does not depend, luckily 
for her, upon plot and incidents. The book is a 
clever study in psychology ; it isa subtle and effective 
handling of the eternal problem of Free Will and 
Necessity, by which Mrs. Ward shows how the same 
environment will envelope and affect a man, which is 
utterly powerless to modify the temperament of a 
woman. What the Calvinist is in religion, that the 
Necessitarian is in philosophy: and Mrs. Humphry 
Ward is a philosophic Calvinist of the straitest sect. 
Neither William Ashe nor Lady Kitty Bristol is a free 
agent. Ashe is rounded and flattened and crushed into 
the orthodox mould by the to him irresistible pressure 
of English tradition and public opinion; but it is 
against his will. The same pressure produces on Lady 
Kitty no effect, or rather a contrary effect, for it drives 
her the faster towards the doom, to which her 
inherited character had predestined her. The trans- 
formation of the laughing philosopher into the 
solemn statesman, and the struggles of the wretched 
woman with her unconquerable gipsy blood, are 
drawn with a sharp and searching pen. It is 
one of Mrs. Ward’s greatest achievements, and the 
sombre picture so aroused our scientific interest that 
we quite forgot who the ghosts might be, and decided 
to leave the identification of ‘‘the men and women 
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well known to an earlier England ”’ to the Escotts and 
Courtneys and other chroniclers of fashion. 

As a novel the fault of ‘‘ The Marriage of William 
Ashe” is that there is no one to like in the book. 
William Ashe is the eldest son cf a wealthy and para- 
lytic peer, shortly after the opening of the story ap- 
pointed Under-Secretary of State, who marries Lady 
Kitty Bristol, the daughter of a blackguard Lord 
Blackwater, by an Irish adventuress, his second wife 
and formerly his mistress. Ashe is a politician of the 
Melbourne school, who believes in nothing, and 
answers everything with a laugh and a puff of tobacco 
smoke. Lady Kitty is the incorrigible Parisian dé- 
classée, vicious, vulgar, selfish, and false, the natural 
product of her parents. For the first half of the story 
we are under the impression that Mrs. Ward means 
us to like and admire her hero and heroine. This is 
provoking, because Ashe behaves like a cowardly and 
contemptible ass, without enough dignity or courage to 
control his wife, whose manners are those of a nymph 
from the Folies-Bergére. As a matter of art, Mrs. 
Ward overdoes the complaisance of the husband and 
the irresponsibility of the wife. No English gentleman, 
however ‘‘ detached” in his morals, would allow his 
wife to play the fool like Lady Kitty. There are well- 
understood limits of conduct in the smartest set of 
English society, and Lady Kitty deliberately overleaps 
those limits. Immorality does not matter ; but inso- 
lence, malice, and treachery are not pardoned. Lady 
Kitty could never have become the fashion even for a 
single season in London. About halfway through the 
book Mrs. Ward lets us see that she does not expect 
us to admire her hero and heroine, that in fact she is 
as conscious of their weaknesses as we can be. So 
that we feel we have wasted our time in trying to 
sympathise with aman and woman whom even their 
creator despises. Lady Kitty, to use a slang ex- 
pression, ‘‘ takes the needle”, that is to say, be- 
comes madder and badder as the world closes round 
her, while Ashe becomes a sane and sober if some- 
what pompous public man. And whom are we ex- 
pected to love or respect in this book ? Lady Tran- 
more, the Roman mother, is too conventional to 
excite any feeling. Mary Lyster says one good thing 
in describing Kitty as ‘‘cheap and silly”. Geoffrey 
Cliffe, a blatant Bohemian of good family, is, we are 
told, a brilliant genius: but we have to be reminded of 
the fact whenever he appears. There are some ‘“‘ side- 
shows ” of great attraction and exquisite value. Mrs. 
Ward’s satire of the ‘‘ Souls” under the title of the 
‘‘Archangels” is telling and not ill-natured. The 
sketch of Darrell, the bitter and disappointed writer, 
sinks into the memory, and the description of his un- 


successful attempt to get Ashe to give him a post | 


during their afternoon walk is pathetic in its realism— 
quite one of the best things we have read, and worthy 
of Disraeli’s experienced pen. We are afraid that Mrs. 
Humphry Ward is declining into cynicism, which will 
lower her popularity with her own sex, however it may 
increase it with the other. 


THE BRIDGEWATER GALLERY. 


‘The Bridgewater Gallery.’ One hundred and twenty 
of the most noted paintings at Bridgewater House, 
reproduced in photogravure from photographs by 
Walter Bourke, with descriptive and historical text 
by Lionel Cust. London: Constable. £52 10s. net. 


HIS volume is in every way worthy of the 
magnificent collection whose choicest pictures it 
reproduces. Mr. Bourke’s photographs must have 
been of remarkable quality, for in the photogravures 
the aspect and detail of the pictures are rendered with 
surprising truth and completeness. They are a real 
aid to the study of the originals which, from their 
number, cannot all be seen to advantage in a private 
house even of the palace kind; and those who are 
unacquainted at first-hand with a collection that from 
the beginning has been generously made semi-public, 
will be able to form an idea from these pages of its 
splendid character. It is now one of the few remaining 
among the older collections that compete in importance 


and variety with public galleries. Before the National 
Gallery was formed, it was the chief place of study 
available for our artists, and we are happy to have the 
assurance, from some words in the preface, that the 
rumours of its dissolution consequent on the lapsing of 
the Bridgewater Trust are unfounded. 

The story of its formation, a very interesting one, is 
re-told by Mr. Cust, who also supplies useful notes with 
each reproduction. Francis Egerton, third Duke of 
Bridgewater, amassed an immense fortune from 
collieries and canals. He had become a recluse and a 
womanhater after his suit of the beautiful Elizabeth 
Gunning, widow of the Duke of Hamilton, had ended 
in a quarrel. He had shown no particular taste for the 
fine arts, till one day he admired a picture picked up 
for a small price by his nephew the Earl Gower, after- 
wards Marquess of Stafford and Duke of Sutherland, 
and thereupon began to collect. Some of his greatest 
treasures came from the famous Orleans collection, 
formed by the Regent, and sold by Philippe Egalité. 
The Italian and French pictures were brought to London 
by their purchaser, and on his death (by guillotine, on 
his return to France) were sold. A syndicate was 
formed by the Duke of Bridgewater, Earl Gower and the 
Earl of Carlisle and the pictures were bought en bloc 
for £43,000. Part were resold for 4 41,000, including 
the magnificent Darnley Titian, the ‘‘ Rape of Europa”, 
now in America; so that for £2,000 the three pur- 
chasers obtained a number of pictures, some of which 
might singly fetch, at the present time, the £43,000 
originally paid. The collection was added to from 
other sources, and bequeathed to the Duke’s heirs under 
a trust, which expired only in 1903. The first Earl of 
Ellesmere, who was the immediate successor, built 
Bridgewater House from designs by Barry, and the 
pictures were there installed in 1851. 

The book opens with a group of pictures assigned to 
Raphael. The first is known as the “ Bridgewater 
Madonna”. Mr. Cust, we think, exaggerates the loss 
of authenticity through damage and restoration that 
the picture has suffered, though parts, like the hands, 
are certainly damaged. But a great deal of its beauty 
survives, and it is a characteristic example of the 
master’s composition, almost excessive, indeed, in the 
ingenuity with which the figures are enclosed in a 
sweeping line, arms and hands turned and adjusted to 
follow a spiral rhythm. The other ‘*‘ Raphaels” are 
not of the same quality. Two of them seem to be the 
work of imitators, and the ‘‘ Virgin of the Diadem ” the 
copy of an original. 

It is the Titians that are the chief glory of the collec- 
tion. The series begins with the ‘‘Three Ages ot 
Man” interesting as an early piece in a Palmesque 
manner. The ‘‘ Holy Family”, if it is not first-rate of 
its kind, bears the mark of Titian’s hand in its drawing 
and the vivacity of its colour-modelling. Next in order 
of time comes the *‘ Venus”. This ranks among the 
greatest designs of the painted nude for breadth and 
subtlety in the figure itself, for the geometry of line and 
space this figure makes with the enclosure of the frame, 
and the rich coil of hair that counterpoints the lines of 
the arms. It is his combination of these virtues with 
the shining beauty of colour in flesh, in golden hair, 
blue sky and green sea that ranks Titian as the 
central painter of the world. The ‘‘ Diana and Actzon” 
and ‘*‘ Diana and Calisto” are much later in time, 
painted, if we accept the traditional date of Titian’s 
birth, when he was eighty-two. In these the accu- 
mulated stores of his knowledge of form and science of 
painting are poured out. They are superb designs of 
landscape and figure; and include forms separately 
memorable in invention, for example the standing 
nymph who pulls off Calisto’s garment ; the modelling 
of shapes is rich in half perceptible half lost detail sub- 
ordinated to a general breadth ; the colour is wrought 
with every device of solid and thin rubbing that can 
give it subtlety, and has surprises of invention in the 
placing of the more positive notes that only analysis 
reveals; the broadly plotted tone has life given to it. 
by sudden breaks of light like the spirt of water 
poured out by a Cupid. Single passages in these 
divine harmonies, like the orange and white fabric that 
breaks upon the olive-black of the negress, may be 
pored over inch by inch ; there is no end to looking 
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at such pictures ; it is difficult, in their presence, to do | 
justice to lesser work ; it is good, in absence, to think 


that they are in England. 

Next comes a group of Tintorettos. The ‘‘ Descent 
from the Cross”, or more properly ‘‘ Entombment ”, 
is a fine example of painting that foreshadows 
Rembrandt as much as it recalls Titian. The composi- 
tion, remarkable in its invention, has one flaw, for the 


figures of mourning women are very definitely cut off by | 


an horizontal band from the main action. The portraits 
(Nos. 11 and 12) seem to us both a little doubtful, while 
the third, given in the book to Maria Robusti, 
Tintoretto’s daughter, looks, as far as one can see 
it in its present position, like a genuine work of the 
father. e find it difficult to accept No. 14 as a 
Veronese ; the Bonifazio (15), on the other hand, seems 
to have merits of a different sort from his. The 


‘* Lotto ” (16) is a poor affair; and the ‘‘ Bassano” (18) | 


is a made-up piece by some imitator of Veronese. The 
** Gaudenzio Ferrari ” (21) is a distant imitation of one 
of the versions of Raphael already noticed; nor is the 
Andrea del Sarto (22) very convincing. Parmigiano 
is well represented (23) and Lodovico Caracci’s ‘‘ Dream 
of S. Catherine ” may be singled out from the examples 
given of the eclectics. We should have liked to see 
Salvator Rosa’s remarkable, if extravagant, ‘‘ Riposo” 
reproduced rather than the landscape, pretty as it is. 

We pass over some minor Italian masters to the French 
School. Among the Claudes the ‘‘ Demosthenes” is of the 
first water, though not the only fine one. Unfortunately 
it has suffered to some extent from cracking and restora- 
tion. ‘‘ Moses Striking the Rock” is given from the 
famous series of Poussins. The Spanish pictures in- 
clude nothing that can be given to Velazquez himself, 
though the portrait No. 41 is a fine work. The portrait 
(43) ascribed to Rubens is also a remarkable work, but 
too tight in manner to be probably his. Vandyck is 
represented by a Madonna that has all his accomplish- 
ment but in the vein of religious sentimentality. 

The Dutch School is richly represented, and we must 
content ourselves with noticing one or two of the 
most remarkable pictures and rarer painters. Among 
the latter is Brouwer, a painter by whom we have 
nothing in the National Gallery ; another is Arie de 
Vois, whose fine miniature-like portrait may be com- 
pared with an example in Sir Frederick Cook’s collec- 
tion ; the ‘‘ Mastiff” by Jan Fyt is a vigorous piece of 
work. To these may be added pieces by Brekelenkam 
and Cornelis Bega. From the works ascribed to 
Rembrandt may be singled out the ‘‘Samuel and 
Prophetess Hannah in the Temple”, and the small 
** Sketch of a Man’s Head”’, a singularly intense piece 
of portraiture in the later manner. The ‘ Portrait of 
Himself” is a genuine and thorough example, if not one 
of the most brilliant. Metsu’s ‘‘ Lady with a Spaniel” 
the ‘‘ Seamstress” of Nicolas Maes, Cuyp’s ‘‘ Dor- 
drecht ”, Ruysdael’s ‘‘ Road through the Wood”, and 
‘* Dunes near Haarlem”, and ‘ Village near Haarlem”, 
are only a few of the fine pictures that might be dwelt 
upon, and a sea-piece by Van de Velde hangs beside the 
grander picture that Turner based upon it. There are 
few English pictures, but they include three Sir 
Joshuas. Two are given, one a group including an 
Indian Ayah, who has challenged the painter to 
poy gy close study; the second a full length of 
‘*Mrs. Barlow Trecothick”, which must have suffered 
from restoration. The third is a charming unfinished 
mother and child, that shows once more how much 
Reynolds depends on design, and how little on drawing ; 
his drawing is almost all design. Gainsborough shows 
his hand in a cattle-piece, and Wilson’s *‘ Niobe” is 
interesting because it represents the National Gallery 
composition in another and inferior version. The grand 
mass of clouds in the former is represented by a group 
of trees, and the little mythological figures deserve all 
that was urged against their toy-like effect by Reynolds 
and others. The ‘ Youthful Artist” 
Hogarth is, as Mr. Cust says, more probably French. 
Modern French painting is unluckily represented by a 
huge Delaroche. 

The volume is accompanied by a portfolio, containing 
several of the pictures reproduced on a large scale. 
The publishers are to be congratulated on a work of the 
first rank in its kind. 
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ascribed to | 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF CHARACTER. 


“Christian Character.” By J. R. Illingworth. London: 
Macmillan. 1904. 7s. 6d. 


HESE lectures, written with Dr. Illingworth’s 
usual restrained thoughtfulness, help to correct 
the shallow teachings of liberal moralists, who assume 
that the Christian life can be separated from the 
Christian religion, needing no supernatural atmosphere, 
and that character can be built up from some other 
basis than the fact of sin and the need of atonement. 
Dr. Illingworth contends that the moral must be founded 
upon the spiritual. Secular systems of ethics begin by 
proposing principles of conduct, and postpone the con- 
sideration of their failure to a subordinate place. But, 
if the flaw in the foundation of human nature be ignored, 
the higher the superstructure the greater its insecurity. 
Sin is not a mere mistake, a relative imperfection, a 
stage in human evolution, but a taint at the source of 
human life, a malign inheritance of the race, made con- 
crete by the wilful and selfish disobedience of each 
individual. It follows that those philanthropists who 
think to renovate mankind in the mass, by improved 
education, ameliorated conditions of life, or elevated 
ideals, are mistaken. There is such a thing, of course, 
as selfish pre-occupation with one’s own soul. But all 
improvements of society must begin with the individual 
will and character. Hence Christianity places penitence, 
the soul’s sorrow to know itself alienated from God, 
Who made it for union with Himself, on the threshold 
of improvement. Nor is it enough to inculcate, with 
Kant, Spinoza and the moderns, simple amendment in 
the future, as though tears for the past were a waste of 
emotion. For the moral law is not impersonal. A 
pebble thrown into the sea leaves no mark behind. 
But sin is a wounding of love. The later Greek philo- 
sophy came to see this. Contrariwise, in S. Austin’s 
illuminating phrase, ‘‘ virtus est ordo amoris”’, the un-. 
folding of devotion even into very small details of 
,conduct and observance. As a corollary, the purely 
| disinterested love of God advocated by Fénelon and 
| others, besides being impossible, is not really Christian 
but belongs to a pantheistic and impersonal mysticism ; 
for love necessarily seeks response of love. To do our 
duty without hope of reward in the Divine approval may 
seem nobler, because harder. But morality is not the 
| ultimate end of man. That end is union with God. - 

In the same way Christianity stands alone in pre- 
senting a personal Life as the pattern and standard of 
ours. Kant maintained that imitation has no place in 
morals. This is so far true that to be merely copies of 
someone else would leave us in that customary morality 
(Hog dvev oAor0piac), Which is but the alphabet of ethical 
_ life, and, if Christ were only a man, a unique religious 
| genius, the imitatio Christi would be the abandonment 
| of individual responsibility. But Christians believe in 
_ Him as the express image and revelation of the eternal 
Reality, focussing all individual ideals in Himself 
by His divine universality, and enabling each man 
to realise his true self by conformity to His like- 
ness. His perfect human obedience gives men that in- 
tellectually true view of how they stand in God’s sight 
which, completed by emotion, constitutes humility, the 
peculiarly Christian mother-virtue. On the other hand 
the Cross has a much more mysterious significance 
than as an object-lesson, a moral appeal. The contrite 
heart would not, apart from Christ’s sacrifice, cause 
righteousness and peace to kiss one another. No doubt 
each age has translated the Atonement into its own 
favourite categories; some aspects of it have been 
strained, some obscured. But Calvary and the Eucharist. 
have in all ages been central pivots of Christian thought 
and institution. Dr. Illingworth observes that the 
modern difficulty about the vicariousness of the sacrifice 
vanishes before an increased realisation of the solidarity 
of mankind. Perhaps that only shifts the difficulty one 
stage further back. Atonement, no doubt, is a moral 
mystery, not a mere legal transaction. But there must 
remain a certain substitutive element both in the Cross 
and in all that man does for man. ‘‘ Vicariously’”’, he 
says, ‘‘ not in the sense of ‘instead of them’ but in the 
sense of ‘for their sake’.” And yet the preposition 
ayri is used equally with ixfp. And although men “‘are. 
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enabled by the Saviour’s Spirit to appropriate His work, 
till, from a thing outside them, it becomes their very 
own, and, in Pauline language, Christ is found in 


already had a similar experience. 


them ”’, yet this implies more than simply the excitation | 


of sympathy and penitence by the spectacle of innocent 
suffering brought about by human selfishness. There 
is an actual ‘‘ work” which has to be ‘‘ appropriated ”, 
an Atonement made objectively by One for the sins of 
all mankind. 

The representative man (Son of Man) presents us 
with a complete ideal of human character, both mascu- 
line and feminine, not with a one-sided Essene type of 
asceticism. And yet the Man of Sorrows, marred 
more than any man, is as great a contrast as can be 
conceived to the Greek god, and the symmetrical 
rounded life, the terrestrial self-development, of pagan 
ethics mocks at the mortified cross-bearing of the 
Christian conception. Dr. Illingworth looks on monastic 
ideals rather coldly, not with the old Tractarian wistful- 
ness. But he says that ‘‘ asceticism is an essential 
ingredient in all human life”, too much forgotten 
in modern days of practical, if not theoretical, materi- 
alism, from which the note of severity and discipline is 
gone. The Greek ideal is in itself a true one. Duty 
and desire are intended one day to be coincident, and 
the mystical asceticism which bans joy and cuts earth 
away from heaven is merely Manichean. ‘‘ When the 
most spiritual of all painters would picture heaven, it is 
with sunlight and flowers, and friends embracing, and 
the joyous movement of a dance.” But the renais- 


sance and modern notion of freedom and pleasure is | 


‘*fatally premature, because it ignores the existence of 
sin. Self-denial, crucifixion to the world, cutting off of 
our right hand, plucking out of our right eye, are 
among the phrases in which the New Testament 
describes the conflict with sin. And such things imply 
a mutilated life”. It is harder, no doubt, to influence 
the world without growing worldly in the process than 
to leave it severely alone. To regard art, letters, policy 
and affairs as mere distractions to the spiritual life—yet 
did not S. Paul regard marriage, that ‘‘ great mystery ”, 
thus ?—tends to make the conception of God corre- 
spondingly negative and abstract. On the other hand 
before Christian work must come Christian character. 
The mortified life aims not at mere apathy, absence of 
discord, but at being with a view to doing. Dr. Illing- 
worth tries to strike the balance and proportion of 
faith. In saying, however, that the great specialists 
in the spiritual life, Antony, Benedict, Francis, Catharine, 
were individually the poorer for such subdivision of 
labour, does he overlook the “finding oneself” even 
on this side the grave which comes from “losing one- 
self”, and the self-impoverishment ‘‘ Ejus qui propter 
nos egenus factus est, cum esset dives ” ? 

We welcome in this book, of which we have given 
our own imperfect summary, a real contribution to 
Christian ethics. 


THE UNSTABLE EARTH. 


‘*Earthquakes in the Light of the New Seismology.” 
By Clarence E. Dutton. London: Murray. 1904. 
6s. net. 


‘*A Study of Recent Earthquakes.” By Charles 
Davison. London: Walter Scott. 1905. 6s. 


‘*The Tower of Pelée: New Studies of the Great 
Voleano of Martinique.’ By Angelo Heilprin. 
London: Lippincott. 1905. 15s. net, . 


FEW physical phenomena are so intractable as the 
tremors of the ground called earthquakes. The 
mental effect of a shock that may traverse a whole con- 
tinent is not conducive to quiet observation ; and those 
who seek afterwards to piece together the story of its 
origin and passage find themselves involved, as it were, 
in a forest of exaggeration, through which run creepers 
of truth that have to be followed up and disentangled. 
Major Dutton’s description of a serious earthquake in 
the open country is perhaps the most graphic passage 
in his admirable treatise :— 
_. ‘The first sensation is the sound. It is wholly un- 
like anything we have ever heard before unless we have 


It is a strange 
murmur. Some liken it to the sighing of pine trees in 
the wind, or to falling rain; others to the distant roar 
of the surf. . . . It grows louder. The earth begins 
to quiver, then to shake rudely. Soon the ground 
begins to heave. Then it is actually seen to be traversed 
by visible waves somewhat like waves at sea, but of 
less height and moving much more swiftly. The sound 
becomes a roar. 


it becomes impossible to do so. . . . The trees are seen 


to sway sometimes through large arcs. ... As the 
waves rush past, the ground on the crests opens in 
cracks which close again in the troughs. . . . The roar 


becomes appalling. Through its din are heard loud, 
deep, solemn booms that seem like the voice of the 
Eternal One, speaking out of the depths of the universe. 
Suddenly this storm subsides, the earth comes speedily 
to rest and all is over.” 

We are accustomed to regard our islands as in some 
way earthquake-proof, and to resent the occasional 
shatterings of chimneys and shifting of church-pinnacles 
that accompany our larger shocks. The Colchester 
earthquake of 1884 was to some extent alarming ; and 
our scientific chronicler, Dr. Charles Davison, has 
recently reminded us that comparatively mild English 
shocks, like that of Derby on 3 July, 1904, may be felt 
by ordinary unobservant persons over an area of 25,000 
square miles. There is quaint humour in a note ad- 
dressed by Dr. Davison to the Geological Society of 
London, in which he remarks that “ this shock, owing 
to its occurrence at 3.21 on a Sunday afternoon, was 
felt over a much wider area” than that of the pre- 
vious year. Yet these words express half the 
difficulty of obtaining adequate earthquake-records. 
Human activity, evidenced in railway trains, motor 
collisions, steam hammers, and even the bustle and 
hum of our ordinary life, conspires to introduce con- 
fusion into the best regulated earthquake. Large areas 
suited for quiet observation contain no inhabitants, or 
merely children of Nature, whose views on scientific 
inquiry resemble those of Wordsworth. The actual 
shock, moreover, at the surface of the earth, is 
commonly complex and made up of several sets of 
waves, all of which should be realised if we are to 
provide Dr. Davison with the material that he daily 
seeks. 

The idea of a fundamental connexion between earth- 
quakes and volcanoes, which was fostered in so many 
popular works down to our own time, has given way 
before the collection of earthquake-records. It is true 
that the case of Central America supports the older 
view ; and both Dr. Davison and Major Dutton bring the 
Ischian disaster of 1883 into the volcanic list, although 
it was at one time attributed, like the curious sub- 
sidences and inversions of rock-masses in Peru, to the 
mere falling in of cavernous and incoherent beds. But 
the progress of research has shown that earthquakes 
as a whole are of greater intensity when far removed 
from active volcanic vents. Even in Japan no con- 
nexion has been established between the volcanic 
centres and the shocks that come so freely to the sur- 
face. Dutton observes, in fact, that most Japanese 
earthquakes ‘“‘ originate at sea, and their vibrations on 
land indicate that they have travelled a considerable 
distance”. None the less, the modern standpoint that 
most earthquakes, and certainly the most destructive, 
originate in the slow and mysterious movements of the 
earth’s crust involves also the acceptance of what 
might be called ‘‘ regional seismicity”. We are there- 
fore not yet prepared with Major Dutton to abandon 
the generalised conception of the Pacific border as a 
great sweeping line of unrest, enclosing a region of 
subsidence that still heaves this way and that beneath 
the sea. 

Distortion or displacement of the ground may be the 
result of earthquake-action, as was long ago noticed in 
the rotation of the stones of buildings upon one 
another. Dr. Davison quotes an interesting case of 
the lateral shifting of field-boundaries in Japan in 1891. 
Similarly, rocks already in a state of instability are 
liable to give way under comparatively trifling earth- 
tremors, and gravitation then draws down huge masses 
in the form of land slides. A visible wave-motion 
of the surface of the ground, as described by Dutton 
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in the passage above quoted, occurs only near the 
“epicentre” of great earthquakes, that is to say 
where we are almost vertically above the seat of origin 
of the shock. The ordinary swing of an earth-par- 
ticle from its position of rest under the influence of an 
earthquake is less than a millimetre. ‘‘ An amplitude 
of ‘5 mm. anda period”, or the time required to com- 
plete an oscillation, ‘‘ of *2 seconds is quite sensible to 
the feeling. An amplitude of 10 mm. and °5 second 
period is . . . sufficient to crack walls badly, while 
20 mm. and ‘5 second is a destructive one.” The 
amplitude of the greatest earthquakes—Major Dutton 
writes “the greatest amplitudes of earthquakes ’’—has 
never been recorded, because in such cases observa- 
tories and observers commonly disappear together. 
The ‘‘ faults” or earth-fractures that are believed to be 
responsible for the propagation of our largest earth- 
quakes, as well as for the great bulk of our smaller 
ones, including those of the British Isles, seldom leave 
visible traces at the surface. Now and again, however, 
the crack and the accompanying displacement, or 
downthrow, reach the upper layers. Mr. R. D. 
Oldham, of the Indian Geological Survey, after ‘‘ the 
most powerful and widespread quake of which history 
has given us any detailed and definite account ”’, that of 
Bengal in 1897, recorded relative changes in the 
heights of hills ‘‘as great as twenty-four feet, and 
changes of twelve feet in their horizontal distances ”. 

The great sea-waves, so persistently styled “ tidal 
waves” when reported in the daily press, which 
occasionally burst in upon the land, rising in height as 
they enter the shallower water of the coast, must be 
attributed to earthquake-action. The fact that the sea 
usually withdraws from the shore, and returns in a few 
minutes in a destructive wave, points to the subsidence 
and re-elevation of large tracts of the ocean-floor. 
Major Dutton remarks that if any of the faults observed 
in connexion with earthquakes on the land had 
taken place in the deep sea, ‘‘they would assuredly 
have generated a vast sea-wave sufficient in magnitude 
to have crossed the Pacific and impressed great dis; 
turbances on tide gauges eight thousand miles away”. 

The labours of Ewing, Milne, and Omori in Japan, 
Agamennone and Vicentini in Italy, and of others, have 
succeeded in separating one class of earthquake-wave 
from another, and have laid the foundation of what 
Major Dutton styles the ‘‘new seismology”. The 
modern measurement of earthquake-movements is 
undoubtedly essential to their proper understanding ; 
but the author’s somewhat contemptuous phrases about 
the ‘‘seismology” of thirty years ago savour more of 
an American newspaper than of the ‘“ Progressive 
Science Series”. The fact that Major Dutton, in deal- 
ing with the bearing of earthquake-records on the 
internal rigidity of the globe, overlooks the possibility 
of an internal mineral composition, vastly different from 
that of the external crust, suggests what healthy 
grounds of controversy await the yet ‘‘ newer” 
seismologist of the future. Dr. Davison’s book, dis- 
cussing a selected series of recent earthquakes, appears 
as a valuable parallel with that of Major Dutton; 
his account and criticism of Mallet’s methods of 
observation in 1858 form one of: the most interesting 
chapters. The hundred pages devoted to the Hereford 
earthquake of 1896, the Inverness earthquake of 1901, 
and the vast area affected in India in 1897, will be of 
especial attractiveness to readers in this country. There 
is a philosophic calm about Dr. Davison’s investiga- 
tions which is quite satisfying to those who do not live 
in earthquake-areas. 

The third book that reminds us of the unstable cha- 
racter of the surface upon which we dwell is Professor 
Heiiprin’s superbly illustrated description of the later 
phenomena of Mont. Pelée. Surely no imaginative 
painting has ever surpassed in’ power the photograph 
of the cemetery at Marigot at sunset, the low light 
picking out the crosses above the dead, and the huge 
dominating crucifix standing against the sinister up- 
welling of volcanic clouds. Four days after this view 
was taken, Morne Rouge was swept out of existence, 
and the picture remains as an almost bitter witness of 
the seeming futility of human hopes and prayers. Pro- 
fessor Heilprin deals mainly with the slow upthrusting 
of the consolidated plug of the volcano during the 


eruptions of 1902-3, until the huge and craggy pin- 
nacle attained a height of 1,066 feet above the crater- 
rim. Photography has seldom found a more impressive 
subject. 


NOVELS. 


“The Religion of Evelyn Hastings.” By Victoria Cross. 
London: Walter Scott. 1905. 6s. 


A writer who is so genuinely even vehemently in 
earnest, so intensely interested in her characters and her 
conception of them, cannot fail to produce some sort of 
impression upon the unsophisticated reader. To know 
when oneself is interested is the first step towards 
interesting other people. The lady who writes under 
the pseudonym ‘‘ Victoria Cross” has apparently no 
single qualm of doubt. She goes on her way with a 
sublime disregard. She is hampered by no sense of 
humour, by no literary ideals. Evelyn Hastings is a 
very tiresome young woman (although we are sure that 
Victoria Cross does not realise her ‘‘ tiresomeness ”’) 
who has very strong religious convictions of a peculiar 
character. She is on particularly intimate terms with 
the Deity and she has only to pray for a thing to get it. 
When others argue with her and point to their expe- 
rience that prayer is not always answered she will 
admit of no exception. It is because ‘‘they don’t pray 
as Ido’. Her husband takes her to the Carlton to 
supper one night. As he examines the menu he looks 
up and catches ‘‘a curious expression” on her face. 
‘*What are you thinking of?” he asks. ‘‘I was 
praying ”’, she said quietly. But it is not only at supper 
time at the Carlton that Evelyn Hastings prays. She 
is at it all the time. Her religion is, in fact, an 
obsession. She never forgets it and it is always 
obtruding itself at awkward moments. On a matter 
quite apart perhaps we may be allowed to draw the 
author’s attention to the fact that it is not usual for 
people to address subalterns as Lieutenant So-and-so. 
Such a solecism is apt to engender the suspicion that 
the writer may not be a safer guide in religion than she 
shows herself to be in matters of social usage. 


Freckles.” By Gene Stratton-Porter. London: Murray. 
1905. 6s. 


Two features prominent in recent American fiction 
blend oddly in this book, a close observance of and 
sympathy with birds and animals, and a nauseating 
sentimentality about human beings. The boy-hero, a 
waif called ‘‘ Freckles”’, is the hideously good youth of 
the evangelical tracts of forty years ago minus the 
theology, and everyone plays up to his virtues. He is 
patronised by an impossible millionaire and a lady who 
photographs birds (hereinafter to be known as ‘‘ the 
Bird-woman”’) while he loves one of the most repellent 
little chits that the New World can produce, described 
throughout as ‘‘the Swamp-Angel”. The deus ex 
machina is a gentleman who prints on his card the 
style ‘‘ Lord Maxwell O’More M.P.”, but prefers to 
be addressed as Lord O’More. And when the hero 
pants ‘‘Oh, Angel ! did me mother love me?” (‘ the 
words seemed to leap from his burning lips’’) the 
curtain falls to soft music. One of the many peculiari- 
ties about this same hero is the fact that although he 
was brought up from babyhood in an American 
orphanage he speaks with what the author imagines to 
be a marked Irish accent and vocabulary. But at the 
same time when one can forget for a moment these 
sugar-candy statuettes that masquerade as men and 
women, it is possible to enjoy the birds and other 
creatures of an American forest. For these the author 
understands. 


‘‘Nancy Stair: a Novel.’ By Elinor Macartney Lane. 
London: Heinemann. 1905. 6s. 


The author of the remarkable book ‘‘The Mills of 
God” has given us a pleasant romance of late eighteenth- 
century life in and about Edinburgh. She has realised 
her atmosphere well, and has told her story in an 
engaging fashion, though she has by no means escaped 
the pitfalls that beset the writer of an historical story set 
forth in the supposed words of acontemporary. Lord 
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Stair, the father of the incomparable Nancy, is the 
narrator, and he establishes his fictional origin as such 
by several slips on the part of his creator. Lord Stair 
begins by telling of his own romantic marriage—he 


at noon the next day, and a few months later was left 
a widower with an infant daughter. That daughter, of 
course, is Nancy. She has the most unconventional up- 
bringing and gives evidence of remarkable genius. From 
her early years she is shown asa capable writer of verse, 
and later on we see her as a self-willed beautiful young 
woman giving evidence of unusual and varied abilities 
and courted by all. She meets Robert Burns, whose 
genius she worships, and for a brief while passes under 
the influence of his personal magnetism. One of her 
lovers is murdered, and another is tried for the murder 
and the trial is dramatically presented. The story is 
told so pleasantly on the whole that we felt something 
of fascination in following it, though we do not think 
that Lord Stair writing in 1801 would have made a 
young man use the phrase “ bally ass”; we do not 
think that a woman however quaintly dressed would 
have reminded him then of ‘‘a grotesque figure for a 
Christmas-tree decoration ”; and we do not think that 
living near Edinburgh a nobleman would have had 
occasion to go out to pay hop-pickers. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Trojan Women of Euripides.’’ Translated into English 
Rhyming Verse with Explanatory Notes by Gilbert Murray. 
London: George Allen. 1905. 2s. net. 


Reviewing Professor Murray’s “ Hippolytus” recently, we 
made two criticisms, one directed against his rendering of the 
senarii in rhymed couplets, and the other against his undue 
and needless license in rhyming. The latter feature still pre- 
sents itself here and there, but our protest against the rhymed 
couplet, though supported by many abler critics, is now found 
to be gradually wuetine, Either Euripides has proved to be 
less strictly classic, or the couplet less strictly romantic, than 
we had always held. At any rate it is Professor Murray’s 
mastery of the vehicle in question that has slightly shaken our 
conviction. E.g. p. 72, Hecuba : 


“Lo! I have seen the open hand of God ; 
And in it nothing, nothing, save the rod 
Of mine affliction, and the eternal hate, 
Beyond all lands, chosen and lifted great 
For Troy ! vain, vain were prayer and incense-swell 
And bulls’ blood on the altars! . . . All is well. 
Had He not turned us in His hand and thrust 
Our high things low and shook our hills as dust, 
We had not seen this splendour, and our wrong 
An everlasting music for the song 
Of earth and heaven.” 


If this book seem less striking, less individual than its prede- 
cessor, it is not because Professor Murray has declined in 
power of expression or tact in interpretation. It is because he 
began with two plays which, by their subject and treatment, 
were most in harmony with his genius, and because he found 
his most inspiring themes in the triumph over frail mortality of 
the two great gods, Erés and Dionysus, whom he has done so 
much to exalt in these latter days. The “Trojan Women” is 
a play of sheer human pathos, the tragedy of the conquered 
woman at the mercy of the fierce brutal conqueror, which so 
poignantly permeates Greek literature, side by side with the 
analogous plaint of the old and infirm trampled down by the 
young and strong. The version before us gives us this pathos, 
this poignancy, with great truth and beauty, and sometimes, as 
in the lines quoted above, or in the chorus on page 51, would 
almost seem to surpass the original. 


“Songs from David Herd’s MSS.” Edited by Dr. Hans Hecht. 
Edinburgh: W. T. Hay. London: Sampson Low. 1904. 
16s. net. 

It is an interesting branch of literary inquiry to trace popular 
songs and ballads to their origin. They illustrate obviously 
the mental attitude and intellectual capacity of the generations 
which sang them, but if the dates of their composition can be 
ascertained, the illustration is more valuable. A song indicates 
the atmosphere mental and moral of its author ; if it becomes 
popular, it indicates the moral condition of a nation. The 
volume of David Herd’s MSS. before us shows that many of 
the indecent allusions in Burns’ poems were inherited, for it is 
clearly proved by Dr. Hecht that Burns saw the collections of 
Herd. Burns improved the songs and probably they are all 
supposed to be his own. It is clear that the popular concep- 
‘tion of sexual love in Scotland was essentially sensual. 


| 


| 


Whether this was the case in all countries is a very important 
uestion. So far as we have been able to observe the ancient 
candinavian poetry is not sensual. The narrative is given in 

language differing from a poem after the manner of Burns—just 


saw his wife for the first time one evening, married her | as a picture by a great Italian master (even by Titian) differs 


from a nude subject by a modern painter of the French school. 
Dr. Hecht’s introduction to David Herd’s MSS. is in every 
respect a masterpiece of literary art. The relations of George 
Paton with David Herd, which led to the publication of songs 
by Mr. Wotherspoon; the correspondence of Paton with 
Bishop Percy ; the description of the very curious society called 
the Cape Club, after the garment worn by its founders ; the 
intercourse of Herd with Sir Walter Scott and others, are all 
described admirably. Not only is Dr. Hecht’s language above 
the level usually found in Introductions—but the proportion 
of the sections seems to exactly illustrate their relative value. 
In one passage only do we think the editor unjust. The 
conduct of Bishop Percy appears to him that of an arro- 
gant patron, but his evidence leads us to the impression 
that Herd’s friends were very desirous of that patronage 
and rather importunate. David Herd himself was a quiet 
dignified Scotchman of very straitened means, who interested 
himself in collecting original scraps of popular songs, and it 
does not appear that he composed much. Dr. Hecht concludes 
his introduction with a valuable bibliography of his subject, 
indicating precisely all previous publications. Of the songs 
themselves we say little; a few of them express affection 
prettily—these are usually pathetic—but the majority are not 
for the drawing-rooms of our day. Weare interested in the 
version of “ Old King Cole and his Fiddlers three ”, for as each 
verse ends 
“ And there’s no lJass in all Scotland 
Compared to our sweet Margerie,” 


we presume the King was imagined to be Scotch. The volume 
concludes with learned notes on the music to which the songs 
were sung. It is admirably printed on excellent paper and 
suitably bound. 

(Continued on page 356.) 
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‘* Macedonian Population: Evidence of the Christian Schools.” 
(With a Map.) London: Ede, Allom and Townsend. 1905. 


The subject here dealt with goes far beyond the limits of an 
ordinary review, raising as it does questions of the most 


polemical character. The authorship of the pamphlet is pre- | 
sumably a secret, though as. the question is treated from-an., 


entirely Greek point of view its Hellenic origin is apparent. 
We are very far from accepting the premises or conclusions 
arrived at, though the map, descriptive of ‘the author's conten- 
tions, will appeal to the partisan in s h-of a “short-cut” to 
Balkan politics. Here each nationality receives a separate 
colour, a mode of treatment based -on “school statistics” 
which is considered the one and only trustworthy criterion by 
which the strength of the various elements may be estimated. 
That the Hellenic hue preponderates is evident at a glance. We 
should very much like to see a map, similarly treated, by the 
Holy Synod or the Bulgarian Exarch: the effect would be 
startling! But how does the author define a school? Canthe 
house of a Greek who instructs his family be, thus described ? 
Certainly, in the vast majority of schools he clafms as Greek there 
is no nearer approach.to education. But the greatest -criticism 
we have to make is, that the various communities are regarded 
as immutable elements, ‘whereas everyone knows that a 
Macedonian peasant changes his nationality as readily as he 
does his coat. 


Ambidexterity.” 
1905. 6s. net. 


If Mr. Jackson’s zeal, knowledge, personal experience, and 
multiplied examples in regard to all that is known on the 
subject of the equally skilful use of both hands does not convert 
all the readers of this book to believe in ambidexterity it must 
be that “dextrality” has made them prejudiced and _ stupid. 
One finds oneself growing almostas enthusiasticas Mr. Jackson 
himself, and he has found also an enthusiast in Major-General 
N. S..S. Baden-Powell to write an introduction and he gives.us 
his signature written with the right and left -hands, at the 
same time regretting that his ambidexterity has not gone so 
far as to enable him to write two letters simultaneously which 
appears to be the ultimate goal of the ambidexter, at least in 
the way of writing. Moreover.he:is as persuaded that no man 
is a good soldier who cannot do allkmilitary exercises as well 
with the left hand as the right, as) Mr. Jackson is that not 
using both hands is flying in the: face of nature. Mr. Jackson 


By John Jackson, London: Kegan Paul. 


has gone most thoroughly into all the arguments for and | 


against ambidexterity and he claims for it that it is the only 
complete treatise on the subject. Most readers will be 
astonished to find there is so.much to be said: and it turns out 
to be a really wide topic which introduces information from a 
wonderful variety of sources and has most important connex- 
ion with education, health, and the practical affairs of life. It 
is a book to be:treated seriously and to be recommended. 


‘*The Trail of Lewis and Clark, 1804-1904.” By Olin D. Wheeler. 
2 vols. London: Putnam. 1904. 25s. net. 


Mr. Wheeler, who is a member of the Minnesota Historical 
Society and author of several well-informed .works on. the 
Southern States of America in these two volumes tells the story 
of “the great exploration across the continent in 1804-6” ; 
and gives “a description of the old trail, based upon actual 
travel over it and of the changes found a century later”. 
Where Lewis and Clark explored at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century the railway carried the traveller fifty years later. 
It is a story of remarkable prowess, which the writer calls “ the, 
greatest exploration of modern times”. Lewis and Clark’s journey 
followed on the purchase of Louisiana by the United States 
from France. The Americans acquired this vast Western tract 
at a time when the young nation was, in Mr. Wheeler’s 
opinion, “ripe for expansion”. Its sale was the culminating 
point in French colonial history beyond the Atlantic. Ceded 
for $15,000,000, Louisiana was a “ deal” of the first importance 
from the United States point of view ; otherwise expansion 
beyond the Mississippi, without conflict with France, was im- 
possible. Napoleon in making the cession is said to have been 
actuated by a belief that the transfer of the province “might 
eventually prove to be of the same sort of benefit that the 
Grecian horse was to the Trojans, and ‘ prove their ruin’ owing 
to the additional grounds which it would furnish for. jealousies, 
dissensions and. ultimate disintegration of the union”. Re- 
membering the Civil War of sixty years later this forecast, as 
Mr. Wheeler says, “ becomes a most interesting historical item ”. 
For the majority of British readers of American and colonial 
history the book is too elaborate and detailed, but it is an 
authoritative aud painstaking work, and the illustrations will 
no doubt interest many who will not give that heed to the text 
which it deserves. 


““The Licensing Act, 1904.” By C. A. Montague Barlow and 
Edwyn Barclay. London: Jordan. 1905. 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Barlow had a very good and novel idea in joining as co- 
adjutor or a kind of technical assessor Mr. Barclay, who is a 
director of Barclay, Perkins and Co., for setting out, summarising 
the provisions, annotating and commenting on'the Licensing Act 


| of 1904. 


While Mr. Barlow is abundantly .competent. to 
expound this;intricate-branch of law, Mr. Barclay’s practical 


| acquaintance with the actual problems of brewers and publicans 


| large question of the reduction of licences. 


under the Licensing Acts must have told very considerably in 
making the book so valuable an .exposition as it in fact is. It 


| will be recognised as one of the best books on the subject which 


has been produced, and we do not doubt that it will become 
widely known and appreciated. The authors in addition to the 
purely legal treatment of the sections also very suggestively 
consider certain portions of the Act in their bearing on the 
Their opinion, 
we are glad to see, is that in such ways as by the operations 
of the Public House Trust the magistrates will find many 
means under the Act for making it promote the good manage- 
ment of public-houses, and for serving generally the cause of 
temperance. 


‘Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15 Mars. 1905. 3/7. 


In this number M. Gaston Boissier begins a study of the 
Catiline conspiracy, which bids fair to be deeply interesting. 
Such a study is in no sense superfluous when the student is a 
man of original thought. As M. Boissier says, ‘“ Nous allons 
souvent demander 4 des documents douteux et lointains des 
explications sur les choses antiques, quand il suffirait de re- 
garder autour de nous pour en avoir l’intelligence”. That is 
so: the searchlight of history throws backward as well as 
forward. 


For this Week’s Books see page 358. 
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During the month of February, 
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MRS. WARD'S NEW NOVEL. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“A superb book, full of colour and 
stimulus, noble in its elevation, sweeping in its current of narra- 
tive, vibrating with all that the heart carcs for—an achievement 
oa omed only to the resource and concentration of the most 

rilliant powers.” 


THE MARRIAGE OF 
WILLIAM ASHE. 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 
With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


VANITY FAIR.—“ In Lady 
Kitty Ashe we are confronted 
with ene of the most realis- 
able women that it is po«sible 


WORLD.—*“ Mrs. Humphry 
Ward has done no finer 
work.... It is an extra- 
ordinary feat to have made 


the persons in this trana- to —- «++ Mra. Hum- 
osed episode from the phru Ward has outlined her 
uman comedy se living, frail personality with rare 
real, vivid.” skill.” 


ON MARCH 22. 
With 20 Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THe STORY or an INDIAN UPLAND. 


By F. B. BRADLEY-BIRT, F.R.G.S., I.C.S. 


| Mademoiselle Nellie (Lucas Cleeve). 


With an Introduction by the Hon. H. H. Ristevy, C.S.1., C.1.E., Home Secretary | 


to the Government of India. 


PETERS MOTHER. 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 


FOURTH IMPRESSION inthe press. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Standara.—" Peter's Mother’ is a delightful story, and ‘Deborah of Tod's,’ 
which has hitberto counted as Mrs. de la Pasture’s best story, must henceforth take 
a second place.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S New Books 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
SIR CHARLES ELIOT’S BOOK. 


By Sir CHARLES ELIOT, K.C.M.G., 
Late H.M. Commissioner for the Protectorate. 
With Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo. 1§s. net. 


Morninc Posr.—** Expectation as to Sir Charles Eliot’s promised 
work on the East Africa Protectorate has naturally been keen. 
He has given us a book of singular interest and of permanent 
value, which is not only much the best account that has yet appeared 
of the Protectorate, but an invaluable contribution to the problem of 
the administration of Equatorial Africa.” 


Stanparp.—"* A deli 
of humour, which relieves the book of any suspicion of heaviness. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THROUGH THE LANDS» 
OF THE SERB.” 


THE BURDEN of THE BALKANS. 


By M. EDITH DURHAM. 


With a Map, and Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 
Demy 8vo. 14s. net. 

A thenaum.—‘‘ Miss Durham is one of the most entertaining of all travellers.” 

Sheffield independent.—‘' Miss Durham's book should be read by everyone who 
desires to understand the true nature of the problems which the world must encounter 
before it can regard the condition of European Turkey as even moderately satis- 
factory. She writes with vividness and vivacity, and her book an add 
piquancy from giving a woman's experiences in romantic situations which are 
usually d to be a prerogati men.” 


FOURTH IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 
THE UNVEILING OF LHASA. 


By EDMUND CANDLER. 
With Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


By the Author of “‘ Ballads of the Boer War.” 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART 
Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers (Vol. V.: S-Z). Bell, 
215. net. 
BIOGRAPHY 
Diary and Letters of Madame d’Arblay (Austin Dobson. Vol. IV., 


1788-1791). Macmillan. tos. 6d. net. 

Le Livre d’Or de Sainte-Beuve. Publié 4 l’occasion du centenaire 
de sa naissance, 1804—1904. Paris: aux Bureaux du Journal des 
Debats. 12/7. 

Maxime Gorky. Par le V* E. M. de Vogiié, de l’Académie 
francaise. Paris: Plon-Nourrit. 1/7. 

Chateaubriand. Par C. Latreille. Paris: Fortemoing. 3/7. 50. 


FICTION 


Suzannah (par Valentin Mandelstamm). 
Charpentier. 3/7. 50. 

Rome Carrus Navalis (di Giulio Aristide Sartorio). Milano: Fratelli 
Treves. 3/. 50. 

A Daughter of Kings (Katharine Tynan). Nash. 6s. 

The Master Word (L. H. Hammond) ; The Two Captains (Cyrus T 
Brady). Macmillan. 6s. each. 

A Gentleman’s Wife (Aubrey Lee). Morton. 6s. 

The Seeker (Harry Leon Wilson). Heinemann. 6s. 

Miss Badsworth, M. F. Il. (Eyre Hussey). Longmans. 6s. 

The Unequal Yoke (Mrs. H. H. Penrose). Alston Rivers. 6s. 

Slavery (Bart Kennedy). Treherne. 6s. 

Long. 6s. 

Ch’un-Kwang: A Tale of Chinese Love and Tragedy (Oliver G, 
Ready). Chapman and Hall. 6s. 

The Stepping-stone (Helen Hester Colvill). Constable. 6s. 


Paris: Bibliothéque 


HIsTORY 
The Personal Story of the Upper House (Kosmo Wilkinson). Unwin. 


16s. 

Catherine de’ Medici and the French Reformation (Edith Sichel). 
Constable. 55. net. 

The Story of Somersetshire (W. R. Richmond). 
45. 6d. 


Wake and Dean. 


, Bartholomew Sastrow : being the Memoirs of a German Burgomaster 


' The Crisis of the Confederacy (Cecil Battine). 


(translated by A. D. Vandam). Constable. 35. 6d. net. 

Longmans. 16s. net. 

In Defence of a King (H. S. Wheatly Crowe). Liverpool : Howell. 
6s. 6d. 


Law 

The Licensing Act, 1904 (C. A. Montague Barlow and Edwyn 
Barclay). Jordan. 35. 6d. net. 

The Corrupt and Illegal Practices Prevention Acts, 1883 and 1895 
(Ernest Arthur Jelf. Third Edition). Sweet and Maxwell. 
7s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
_ Aspects of Balzac (W. H. Helm). Nash. 35. 6d. net. 
Child-Slaves of Britain, The (Robert H. Sherard). Ilurst & 


Blackett. 6s. 


Collectors’ Annual, The, for 1904 (compiled by Geo. E. East). Stock. 


The East Africa Protectorate. 


tful book. Throughout there is a pleasing vein j 


7s. 6d. net. 

Dante’s Ten Heavens (Edmund G. Gardner). Constable. 

Dod’s Parliamentary Companion. Whittaker. 45. 6d. 

England, The Friends of (Hon. George Peel). Murray. 12s. net. 

Essays (Robert Marquess of Salisbury. 2 vols.). Murray. 6s. net 
each. 

Home Mechanic, The (John Wright). Murray. 6s. net. 

Imperialism: its Prices; its Vocation (Emil Reich). 
35. 6d. net. 

L’Imperialismo nel Secolo XX. (di Mario Morasso). Milano: Fratelli 

reves. 5 lire. 

Masai, The: their Language and Folklore (A. C. Hollis). Oxford : 
at the Clarendon Press. 145. net. 

Sea Services of the Empire, The (Archibald Greig Cowie. 
Issue). Treherne. 35. 6d. net. 

Travels Round our Village (Eleanor G. Hayden). Constable. 35. 6d. 
net. 


5s. net. 


Hutchinson. 


New 


PRICE SIXPENCE net, the MARCH 
Number of THE BOOK MONTHLY, a 
beautifully illustrated Record, Guide, 
and Magazine for everybody interested 
in books. It is a What's What and 
Who’s Who of bookland, and it has 


already won a recognised position. It 


FISCAL BALLADS. By Captain Harry > 


GRAHAM (‘*Col. D. Streamer ”), Author of “ 
Homes,” &c. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. net. 


— A NEW AND POWERFUL NOVEL. 
THE SEETHING POT. 


By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 6s. 
Lendon : EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


MESSRS. METHUEN have just published a book of the greatest charm: and the most poignant interest : 


DE PROFUNDIS. 


not ony for the light which it throws on the curiously complex nature of its 


By Oscar WILDE. 


This very remarkable book was written in prison and expresses the eos be sy 4 epheas in his two years’ imprisonment. 
author, r its intrinsic beauty. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
It is of the highest interesy 


MINIATURES. By Duptey Heatu. With 9 Plates in 


Colour, 15 in Collotype, and rs in Photogravure. Wide royal 8vo. 25s. net. 
(The Connoisseur’s Library. 

This book is a history of the Art of Miniature Painting from its earliest origin and 
development in the Illuminated Manuscript under Byzantine, Carlovingian, Celtic, 
and ~axorn,influences, and in the French, Flemish, and Italian Schools of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries; sho the growth of realistic expression in the 
Miniature, and tracing its subsequent history as an independent art of portraiture 
*in little " down to the present day. 


GREAT ZIMBABWE. By R. N. Hatt, part Author 


of “ The Ancient Ruins of Rhodesia.” With numerous Plans and Illustrations, 
royal 8vo. net. 


ENGLAND UNDER THE STUARTS. By G. M. 


| 
| 
| 


TREVFLYAN, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of “ The Age of 


Wyclif.” With Maps and Plans, “Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


This is the fifth volume, though the first published, of the six volumes of a new 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND (edited by Prof. C. W. C. Oman), from the earliest 
times down to the year 1315. 


A HISTORY OF ROME: durin 


and the Early Principate. By A. H. J. Greenipce, M.A. 
Vol. 1. (133-104 B.C.) With Maps, demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 
**A worthy introduction to Gibbon. Mr. Greenidge is a deep political thinker 
and an admirable writer." —Oxtlook. 


In 6 vols. 


the Later Republic 


** His diction is clear and pleasant, his judgments based upon definite conceptions 


of persons and things.” —.Vanchester Guardian. 


WILLIAM BODHAM DONNE AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Edited by Mrs. BarHam Joxunson. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 

w. Donne, cousin of the poet Cowper, was a man of letters; successively 

Librarian at the London Library, and Licenser of Plavs; better known as the 

intimate friend of Edward FitzGerald, Mrs. Kemble, John Mitchell Kemble, &c., 

letters fron whom are included in this correspondence ; besides others written ¢o 
Archbishop Trench, Dean Blakesley, &c. 

By J. C. Watt. 


SHRINES OF BRITISH SAINTS. 


With numerous IIlustrations and Plans, demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


(The Antizuary's Books. 
OLD GORGON GRAHAM. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 

This is a pendant to Mr. Lorimer'’s ‘‘ Letters from a Self-Made Merchant,” a book 
which has had, both here and in America, an almost unprecedented success. In 
this book the father tells the story of bis own rise with the same inimitable wit and 
racy wisdom. 


“ Precisely the same robust and racy humour as the author's previous book. It | 


makes excellent reading." —Scotsman. 
“ Lovers of homely humour and shrewd common-sense will be delighted.” 
lorning Post. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN. By Rosert Sovutrey. Vol. II.: 
Richard Hawkins, Grenville, Essex, and Raleigh. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The second volume of a well-known series of lives by Southey, the first volume of 
which was published by Messrs. Methuen some years ago. 


A MODERN CAMPAIGN; or, War and Wireless 


Telegraphy in the Far East. By Daviv Fraser, the 7imes Special Corre- 
spondent. Illustrated, crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ Am interesting book.” —A thenaeunt. 


SICILY. By Dovctas Stapex. With 234 IIlustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


“Tt is absolutely encyclopedic in its range. There is nothing in, around, of, 
about the island upon which the author does not touch.”—Daily Telegraph. 


JEREMY BENTHAM. By C. M. Atkinson. Demy | 
THE OLD ENGLISH SQUIRE: a Poem. By Joun— 


Caretess, Esq. With 20 Coloured Plates after the style of T. Rowlandson. 
Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. (The [linustrated Pocket Library. 


ANECDOTES OF SOLDIERS. Edited by J. H. Sertte. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
This book contains over 1,500 stories of soldiers in peace and war. 
** An inspiriting collection of battle incidents, heroic and inspiring.” 
Daily L£xpress. 


LIFE’S QUESTIONINGS. By W. 
(Benjamin Swift). Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
This Edition is limited to 750 copies, and will not be reprinted. 
The form of the book is unusual, at least in English Literature. 
of Life done in the manner of the French epigrammatists. 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER THE GREAT 
TO ALEXANDER Il. By W. R. Morritt, Oriel College, Oxford. With 
Maps and Plans. A cheaper edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 


WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL. By A. M. Scort. 


With Portraits and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


R. PATERSON 


It is a criticism 


. 6d. 
“Mr. Scott has chosen his hero well, and Mr. Churchill is happy in his bio- 


grapher."—Dai/y Mail. 


MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM. 


By WILLIAM 
Edited by H. Cunincuam. 


Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

(The Arden Shakespeare. 
“ Both in the correction and in the interpretation of the text something has been 

done to place this handsome and well-printed edition in advance of what has 

preceded it."—Scotsman. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN RUSKIN. By W. G. Co tinc- | 


woop, M.A. With Portraits. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
(Half-Crown Library. 
THE GOLDEN POMP. A Precession of English Lyrics. 
Arranged by A. T. Quitter-Covuci. Second and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
Svo. 2s. 6d. net. (Hal/-Crown Library. 
MILLET. By Miss N. Peacock. With 35 Illustrations. 


Demy 1€mo. 2s. 6d. net. (Little Books on Art. 


TIMON OF ATHENS.—TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 
By Wittiam SHakesrears. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W. J. 
CraiGc. Pott r6mo. leather, 1s. net, each. (Little Quarto Shakespeare. 

ENGLAND’S RUIN. Discussed in Sixteen Letters to 


the Right HonourableJoseph Chamberlain, M.P. By A. M.S. Meruven. 
Crown 8vo. 3d. net. : 


New Novels 
SECOND EDITION. 
THE GOLDEN BOWL. By Henry James. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


“Nothing more exquisitely and pathetically beautiful than the character of 
Maggie, the heroically patient, persistent, developed little wife and daughter, is to 
be found in the gallery of modern fiction.” —Standard. 

“It is impressively clever. The mind out of which this work is spun is of 
astonishing capacity and insight.” —Dai/y 

“To give any idea of the infinite subtlety and delicacy with which the atithor 
narrates his story is beyond the strength of mortal reviewer."—Daily Chronicle. 

_‘* The novel is masterly. The three leading women are differentiated with the 
nicest skill : each is living and persuasive.”"—Academy. 


FOURTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
THE SECRET WOMAN. By Eben Puutports. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“** The Secret Woman’ is beyond all question one of the greatest novels in litera- 
ture. It isa masterpiece. It sets Mr. Phillpotes among the immortals. By virtue 
of this superb achievement he enters the company of the masters. He is the fellow 
of Fielding and Scott, Dickens and Vhackeray, Meredith and Hardy, Turgeniev 
and Tolstoy...... I have said notbing of the noble prose in which this great novel is 
written, I have said nothing of the great vitality of the minor characters. I have 
said nothing of the deep humour of the rustics, who are, indeed, the best rustics 
since Thomas Hardy's challenged Shakespeare's. The scenc between Barbara 
Westaway and Arcott is profoundly dramatic. It is as fine as anything George 
Eliot ever wrote. Joseph Westaway is a wonderful piece of humorous portraiture. 
So is Joshua Bloom. Sois Mr. Tapp. Altogether, I do not hesitate to say that 
Mr. Eden Phillpotts has added a masterpiece of the first order to the treasury of 
English fiction.” —James Dovuauas, in the Star. 


MRS. GALER’S BUSINESS. By W. Perr Rince. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. Illustrated. 


THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 


Witiiamson, co-Author of ‘‘ The Lightning Conductor.” 
Illustrated. 


BARHAM OF BELTANA. 


By W. E. Norris. Crown 
Svo. 6s. Illustrated. 


THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 


Le Qvecx. With 2 Illustrations by A. H. BuckLanv. 


THE SYSTEM. By Percy Wuite, Author of ‘‘ The 
West End,” &c. Thicd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ Very lifelike and intensely readable." —Daily Mail. 

“*Mr. White's good things are not only excellently said, but also, it seems to us, 
tolerably true. He has never been happier in his exposure of the taste of the agein 
which we live.” —A theneum. 

‘** The System’ is in Mr. White's best manner and contains both thought and 
pl tries admirably mixed.” Leader. 

‘*Mr. White is not less interesting than usual, and his firm touch, his quiet 
humour and cynicism, his assured methods are all here." —Standard. 

** The novel is deeply interesting and excessively clever.” —Academy. 

“ A clever and entertaining book. It is well written ; its sketches of character are 
vivid and ably contrasted."—Scotsizan. 


THE GATE OF THE DESERT. By Joun Oxennam, 
Author of ‘‘ Barbe of Grand Bayou.” With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
Second Edition. 6s. 

** Mr. Oxenham tells his story with vigour and vividness. 
ing story of modern adventure." —Oxtlook. 

“*The Gate of the Desert’ stands out above the author's own ordinary 7 
level of exciting fiction by reason of an entirely original character in it—Cohen, the 

Jewish financier and adventurer." —Morning Leader. 


HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. By W. Crark Russet. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ Devised with unusual invention.”— Daily A/aitl. 
“ Interesting, surprising, and exciting.” —Morning Leader. 
“There is abundant life and colour and movement, sympathy, and tragedy, and 
plenty of incident."—St. /ares's Gazette. 


THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. By Rosert Barr, 
Author of “The Countess Tekla,” &c. Illustrated. Second Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE WEANS AT ROWALLAN. By K. Fitzpatrick. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“4 delightful book. Indeed, we think it is one of the best books about children 
published since the days of Mrs Ewing.” —Speaker. 
‘(Quite unusually good, and the humours of life in the Irish house are set forth 
with much gusto, cleverness, and sympathy.”—Daily 
By H. A. 


By Mrs. C. N. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


By 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A lively and entertain- 


HE THAT EATETH BREAD WITH ME. 


Mitcugtt Keays. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
really interesting and remarkable novel.” — Guardian. 
& remarkable book and of much solid power.” — Morning Leader. 
“* Great is the power of atmosphere and greater still the charm ot good writing. 
Daily Graphic. 


HEART OF MY HEART. By Extis Merepitn. Crown 


vo. 6s. 
“ Curious, unique, informing, obviously the outcome of experience."—Standard. 
“ Delicate fancy, descriptive vigour, and uplifting moral." —Glasgow Herald. 
“ & book of unusual merit, written with genuine literary charm and distinction.’ 
Daily Maii. 


THE VIRGIN AND THE SCALES. By Constance 


CorTrerEtt. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“Written with freshness of inspiration. The story is good, very good, and 
captures the mind with the freshness of early flowers." —Black and White. 
** Bright and lively and clever.”—Speaker. 


MADAME BUTTERFLY. By J. *LutHer Lone, co- 


Author of ‘‘ The Darling of the Gods.” Crown &vo. 3s. 6d. 


Kindly write to Messrs. Methuen for particulars of their Tvo New Series, ** METHUEN’S HALF-CROWN LIBRARY ” and ‘“‘ METHUEN’S SHILLING NOVELS. 


| METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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BROWN, LANGHAM & 60.S 
New List of Novels at all Libraries. 
TH E Altogether, I bave not read a better tale of adven- 

ture for years.”’—Daity Mai. 


By MARCUERITE 
BRYANT. Price 6s. 
Crown Svo. cloth gilt. 


‘* Not since Mr. Morrison's ‘ Tales of 
Mean Streets’ has there appeared such a 
picture of the blacker side of London life 
as Mr. Carlton Dawe’s ‘ Lammas Grove.’ 
As real a personality and vastly more 
sinister than Egdon Heath in ‘ The 
Return of the Native.” 

Manchester Guardian. 


“* An admirable romance, handled with expert skill 
and originality. Duralisa fascinating personality, 
adventures fall thiek and fast, and they are men 
and women who walk the pages, not mere shadows. 


LAMMAS GROVE. 
Price 6s. Cr. 8vo. cloth. 


AUBREY ELLISON. 
Price 6s. Cr. 8vo. cloth gilt. 


‘* The most important book of the new 
year. Mr. St. John Lucas’s romance 
contains much admirable writing, much 
uncommon wit ; and it proves the author 
to possess a more than ordinary percep- 
tion of the beautiful. There is abundance 
of hope for him.” —Slack and White. 


“The book is from the pen of Mr. 


KING’S SCARLET. Horace Wyndham, and deals in an inti- 
mate manner with in at 

p 2 home and abroad, in barracks and camp 
Price 6s. Cr. 8vo. cloth gilt. in peace and war.” ‘ 


Westminster Gazette. 


To be had at all ' Booksellers ond Libraries Next Week. 
GROUND IVY. By Myra Swan. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


2/- 2/- 


Just published. 2/-. 


THE MAKING OF A MAN. ByE. H. Lacon 
Warson. 

Extract from the First Reviews :—“ The story is powerful; its author has an 

insight into human nature, with an accomplished and imaginative art."— Scotsman. 


Just published. 2/-. 


GRACE MARLOW. By Josepu Crayton. 

“‘ The pathos of the tale is moving and genuine.” —7imes. 

“Told with so much truth, humour, and, above all, with such a fine sympathy, 
which has in it no trace of cant; a really valuable study of a certain ‘side of modern 
life." —Speaker. 

Just published. 2/-. 


JOHN BLANKSETT’S BUSINESS. 


By 
osEPH CLAYTON. 
“We cannot tco highly praise the restraint and simplicity with which the story 
is told.” —Academy. 


Just published. 2/-. 


REDEEMED BY LOVE (Valencia Varelst). 


By M. A. SYLVESTRE. 
“The book shows what men are and what they might become.” 


Pall Mail Gazette. 
THUMBNAIL ESSAYS. 


By K.C. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; vellum, ss. net. 


There is thought and wisdom in these little essays.” — Times. 

“By their nature some of these slight papers contain counsels of perfection, but 
they are always on the right and bracing side of moral life, well written and pre- 
sented with good feeling and taste."—.4cademy. 


FORTY FABLES for FIRESIDE REFLEC- 


TION. By W. Birp ALLEN. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
These racy apologues are profusely illustrated, and the book is daintily bound. 
‘These have the merit of brevity—also of simplicity, and Miss Woodward's 
little pictures round the titles are excellent. A pleasant little book.” —7imes. 
“* The Fables, in sop style, are quite good.”—Queen. 
By L. 


THREE LITTLE GARDENERS. 
Acnes Tatzot. Ilustrated by Gertrude M. Bradley. Square crown $Svo. 
2s. 6d. net. 

A Diary of Twelve Months’ Work in a Child's Garden. A delightful little book 
of fun, frolic, and work by busy little hands and active brains. 

“This is a pretty little book. It describes how three young enthusiasts were 
“entrusted with ‘ gardens of their very own,’ and the failures and successes attending 
their work. The book is pleasantiy written, and the illustrations are very pretty 
and add much to the charm of the book.” —Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


THE WESTERN AVERNUS. Being Three 
Years’ Autobiography in Western America. By Mortey Rozerrs. Demy 
8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

“This story of his wanderings and hardships in Western America reads like a 
novel—even like a novel by Mr. Roberts himself. As a picture of earlier days in 

British Columbia it should soon be invaluable.”—.S¢. James's Gazette. 


HOW to DEAL WITH the UNEMPLOYED. 


By Mary Hiccs. Crown 8vo. paper covers, 6d. 
“* The book is an attempt to analyse the whole unemployed foe mage 
eview of Reviews. 
“It says all there is to be said about the unemploved much more pleasantly than 
any other book we are acquainted with.”—Fadsian ews. 


NEW SERIES. 


All crown 8vo. 


S.C. BROWN, LANGHAM & CO., Ltd., 47-Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C. 


| 
| 
| 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


VALUABLE BOOKS and ILLUMINATED and other MANUSCRIPTS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, March 21, and Three Following Days, at One 
o'clock precisely, valuable BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising a large 
number of Manuscripts, Illuminated, onal, Historical, and Theological— 
many important and interesting Autograph Manuscripts and Letters of eminent 
Ancient and Modern Writers—First Editions of Elizabethan Writers—Shake- 
speareana, including the Poems of 1640, Early Folios, and interesting Books 
relating thereto—Horz on Vellum—Incunabula—an unpublished French Transla- 
tion of Basilikon Doron, by Louys Servin—Rare Bibles, including Coverdale’s 1535, 
and other Early Editions. 

May be viewed. 


Catalogues may be had. 


A PORTION of the LIBRARY of the late ROBERT ROBERTS, Esq., of 
Boston, Lincolnshire, PART of the LIBRARY of the late G. H. BOUG HTON 
R.A., and a NEARLY COMPLETE SET of the KELMSCOTT PRESS 
BOOKS ON VELLUM. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on SATURDAY, March 25, at One o'clock precisely, a PORTION 
of the LIBRARY of the late ROBERT ROBERTS, ~~ (of Boston, Lincoln- 
shire), including Allot’s England’s Parnassus, 1600—Herrick, Hesperides, 1648— 
Milton’s Poems, 1645—Sir T. More’s Utopia, 1551—Benlowes’ Theophila, 1652— 
Drayton’s Poly-Olbion. 1622—Shakespeare Works, 1682 and 1685, &c. ; a PART 
of the LIBRARY of the late GEORGE H. BOUGHTON, Re conning an 
—J. C. Smith, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number i free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED SERanaeeE AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: BookKMEN, Lonpon. Codes : Unicove and A B C. 
CENTRAL 151 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER-ETCHERS and 
ENGRAVERS, 5a PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 
23rd ANNUAL EXHIBITION, including Etchings and Engravings by Sir 
F. SEYMOUR HADEN, P.R.E. 
‘OPEN 10 to 6. Admission 1s. : HAROLD CHILD, Secretary. 


XHIBITION of WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS 
by ALFRED W. RICH, 
at the HALL of the ALPINE CLUB, 
Mill Street, off Conduit Street, Bond Street, W. 
OPEN DAILY, till March 25, from rotill 6. Admission rs. 


RUNDEL CHROMOS. 


Large number in stock; many Rare ones. 
Send stamp for this month’s Printed List. 
SAINT JUDE’S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM. 


EDUCATION. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. Air 

very bracing from Downs and Sea. Keferences: The Master of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge ; the Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, and others. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examina- 
tion on 27th, 28th, and 29th June, 1905. For particulars apply to the HEAD 
MastTER, Schoolhouse, Tonbridge. 


ELTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 

Examination for Entrance and other Scholarships, March 27th and following days. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE AND EDUCATION, with Special 
Classes for all Navy and Army Examinations. 

Apply to the Head Master, Rev. A. E. Rusie, D.D. 


“HELTENHAM COLLEGE. — THE ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on June 6, 7 and 8. 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 
per annum, will be awarded, including TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
per annum for Sons of Old Cheltonians only; and THREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
confined to candidates for Army Examinations; also several HOUSE EXHI- 
BITIONS of £20 per annum or more. Senior candidates must be under 15, 
candidates under 14 on May rst. Apply to the Bursar, the College, 
eltenham. 


CUY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
(University of London.) 


: | ‘HE SUMMER SESSION will begin on MAY ist, 
and Students then entering will be eligible to pomeete for Entrance 
Scholarships of the combined value of £360 in the ——s September, as well 
as “4 | game Medals, Scholarships, and Prizes awarded during the period of 
studentship. 
oo en have opened an additional 50 Beds on the Medical side of the 
The numerous Hospital Appointments. in special and general departments 
are open to Students without charge, and the ers of lent Appointments 
are provided with board and lodging. 
T be Dental School provides the full curriculum required for the L.D.S. England. 
A Handbook of Information for those about to enter the Medical Profession will 
be forwarded on application. 
For Prospectus of the School, containing full Ragticaioss as to Fees, Course of 
Study advised, Regulations for Residents in the college, &c., apply, personally or 
by letter, to the Dean, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


| 
| 
ritish Mezzotint Portraits, 4 vols. 1584—Hburlington ine Arts lub, ustrate 
Catalogues—F ine Books on Art, &c. ; and the Greater Part ofa Set of the Kelmscott 
geniev Press Books on Vellum, all picked copies in perfect condition, including the Chaucer. 
ovel is May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 
I have 
— a H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
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OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK | 


OF THE 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


for 1905. 
Demy 8vo. paper boards, 3s. ; 3s.; cloth boards, 4s. 


The Twenty-third Issue » of this ing this important Work presents an 
Authorised and Comprehensive Record of the Condition and Work of 
the Church of England and of all Churches in communion with her 
throughout the World. 

This Volume has a special interest an: value, as it gives a Com lete 
Statistical Review of the Present Position and Work ef the Church in 
England and Wales, compiled from the Returns furnished by the 
Parochial Clergy under the new system recently recommended by the 
Convocations of Canterbury and York. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
London: Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ; 43 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. ; Brighton: 129 North Street. 


Special 
3s Books 


Bound in Red Cloth. 


THE ABC OF MOTORING. 
By C. W. BROWN. 
Driving, Gearing, Clutches, Accumu'ators, Cooling, Glossary, &c. 
What the Press says of this Book. 


Daily News.—‘‘Can be | _ by, anyone...... Brown’ mechanical 
abilities have long been recognised...... ie Tittle b db y one of 
the best yet published.” 

The King.—* A clear and simple introduction to the art of thing a motor car.” 

Sunday _— cial.—** An excelient little work.” 

Athletic —“‘ A splendid shilling’s worth. A veritable child’s primer of the 
automobile, by which I, for one, hope to profit.” 

Motor News.—“ It conveys the information in a simple style, and, as a primer, 
will make the elements of motoring clear to the beginner.” 


THE ABC OF BRIDGE. 


By E. A. TENNANT. 
Rules of the Game, Sew’ to Score, What to Lead, and How to Play. 
Press Notices. 
Saturday Review.—‘* We have not met a better guide.” 
Onlooker.—'* We commend this shilling’s worth to all beginners as a genuinely 
gilt-edged investment.” 
his book will be found invaluable to ail entering Bridge Comtpetitions. 


THE PRACTICAL ABC OF CHESS. 


Containing all necessary information for the beginner, and many useful hints for 


yer. 
HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury Square, E.C. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION 


Special Features : 
TWENTIETH CENTURY POLITICIANS. 
I¥.—_LORD HUGH CECIL. 
THE SOCIAL ROUND. By Mrs. HUMPHRY. 
MOTORING AND CYCLING. 
By H. HEWITT GRIFFIN. 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD'S LATEST. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 2a. weekly. 


Offices: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, “FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Special 
for 3 Features. 


Price ONE SHILLING each. 


POLLO THEATRE. Henry Lowenretp, Sole 


Proprietor. Tom B. Davis, Lessee and Manager. Mr. Georce 
Epwarpes’ SEAson. 
every Saturday at 2.0. 


THE PALACE. 
BURY A 


AFTES 
EVERY og The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 tills. Atrrep Butt, Manager. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used 


8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, 
F. destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse. by by 
Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton gaan, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 
(post- free).— —HEWIT, 66 Division Street, Sheffie 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 
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Every Evening at 8.15. VERONIQUE. Matinée — 


| SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 


SALE by TENDER of £67,300 PERPETUAL THREE PER CENT. 
DEBENTURE STOCK. Minimum Price £90 per Cent. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that it is the intention of the Directors of 
this Company to SELL by TENDER £67,300 PERPETUAL THREE PER 
CENT. EBENTURE STOCK in accordance with the provisions of the 

** South Metropolitan Gas Act, 1gor.’ 

Particulars of same, with Form of Tender, can be obtained at this Office, on 
application to the undersigned, and Tenders must be sent in on or betore Tuesday, 
the 28th day of March instant. 


The Stock will be allotted to the highest bidders, but no Tender will be accepted 
at a lower price than at the rate of £90 nee Johny each £100 Debenture Stock. 
"FRANK BUSH, Secretary. 
| Offices: 709 Old Kent Road, London, S.E. 
| gth March, 1905. 
LANGLAAGTE DEEP, LIMITED. 
From the Directors’ Report for the Three Months ending 
3ist January, 1905. 
Total Yield in Fine Gold from all sources ee 19,725°132 
Total Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis .. ee 6°512 dwts, 
WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
Cost per Ton 
Dr. Cost. milled. 
«a Le 4 
To Mining Expenses oe 44,082 7 014 6°640 
Milling Expenses ee ee ee ee §=68,929 18 4 
Cyaniding Expenses... os «©5258 19 o 
General Expenses ee ee os 39336 19 0427 
Head Office Expenses .. ee 1,704 12 © 6753 
€o,112 11 6 © 19 10°143 
Working Profit .. eo oe oe 23,090 13 8 ° 7 7°479 
£33,203 12 2 &r 
| Cr. Vales. 
By Gold Account ee oe ee £ 83,203 10 2 
Tet Dr. 
Net Profit .. és a 19,850 16 
23,099 18 & 


- 


Cr. 
By Balance Working Profit brought down se oe oe - £23,092 18 8 


Note.—The to per cent. Tax on Profits due to the Government of the Transvaal 
on the profits for the Quarter is estimated to amount to £1,805 €s. gd. 
The Capital Expenditure for the quarter has amounted to £3,177 18s. rod. 


GLEN DEEP, LIMITED. 


| From the Directors’ Report for the Three Months ending 
| 31st January, 1905. 


Total Yield in Fine Gold from all sources ee ee 19,223°853 07. 
Total Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis .. oe 8°891 dwts. 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


Dr. Cost per ton 

Cost. milled. 

To Mining Expenses ee oe oe os 36,48 2 4 16 107438 
Milling Expenses oe ee oe «7,243 6 3 
Cyaniding Expenses .. oe eo oo §,0897 4 8 2 37896 
General Expenses oe ee 3192 5 0 o © 
Head Office Expenses .. ee ee 1,808 12 4 © 10036 
53,752 10 8 4 10°279 
Working Profit .. ee ee 27,353 § 10 ot 7°73? 
£81,105 16 6 17 6'067 
Cr. > Value per ton 

Value. milled. 
By Gold Account oo oe £81,105 16 6 


Dr. 
To Net Profit .. oo £27,382 4 4 


Cr. 
By Balance Working Profit brought down os oe oe ++ £27,353 § 10 
Interest .. ee oe ee 2718 6 


427,381 4 4 


on the profits for the quarter is estimated to amount to £2,385 12s. od. 


| 
Note.—The 10 per cent. Tax on Prcfits due to the Government of the Transvaal 
| The Capital Expenditure for the quarter has amounted to £143 5s. rtd. 


NOTICE. 
The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places 


abroad :— 


The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 

Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 
Le Kiosque Michel, Koulevard des Capucines. 

Le Kiosque Duperren, Boulevard des Capucines. 
Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lezare. 

Messrs. G. Lebégve et Cie, 4€ Rue de ia Madeleine. 
W. H. Kihl, Jage:strasse 7 

Gerola & Co, & 


@ & 


‘ 
Brussets . 
BERLIN 
VIENNA. 
Bupa-PestH 


Rome. . . > Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 

Maprip . . Lubreria Gutenterg, za de Santa Ana 13. 
ConsTaNTiNoPLe - Otto Keil, 457 Grande Res de Péra. 

Homsurc. . Schick's Library. 

Cairo ° The Anglo- Americas Bookselling Depét. 

New York - The International News Ccmpary, £3 & 85 Duane Sz. 


Boston, Mass. w S.A.) . Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street. 
Toronto, Canapa. . The Toronto News Company. 42 Yonge Street. 
ye ’ ° The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
Montreat, Cawapa . The Montreal News Company, 386 > James's Street. 
A.T. Chapman 2407 St. Catharine Street. 
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HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION. 


SEYVENTY-NINTH REPORT 


Of the Court of Directors to the Ordinary Half-yearly General Meeting of Shareholders, held 
at the City Hall, Hongkong, on the 18th February, 1905. 


TO THE PROPRIETORS OF THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION. 


GENTLEMEN,—The Directors have now to submit to you a General Statement of 
the affairs of the Bank, and Balance-sheet for the half-year ending 31st December, 


1904. 

The net profits for that period, including $1,492, 554-31, balance brought forward 
from last account, after paying all charges, deducting interest paid and due, and 
making provision for bad and doubtful «ccounts, amount to $4,745,544-05- 

The Directors recommend the ler of $1,000,000 from the Profit and Loss 
— to credit of the Silver Reserve Fund, which Fund will then stand at 

,000,000. 

They also recommend writing off Bank Premises account the sum of $200,000. 

After making these Transfers and deducting Remuneration to Directors there 
remains for appropriation $3,530,544.05, out of which the Directors recommend the 
payment of a Dividend of One Pound and Ten Shillings Sterling per Share, which at 
4s. 6d. will absorb $533,333.33, and a Bonus of One Pound Sterling per Share, 
which at 4s. 6d. will absorb $355,555-55- 

he difference in Exchange ween 4/6, the rate at which the Dividend and 


Bonus are declared, and 1/11;4, the rate of the day, amounts to $1,148,246.42. 
The Balance, $1,493,408.75, to be carried to New Profit and Loss Account. 


DIRECTORS. 


Mr. H. E. TomxKins has been elected Chairman for the year 1905, and Mr. 
H. A. W. Stave Deputy Chairman, 


Mr. A. J. Raymonp, Mr. H. E. Tomkins, and Mr. N. A. Siess retire in 
rotation, but, being eligible for re-election, offer themselves accordingly. 


AUDITORS. 


The accounts have been audited by Mr. W. Hutton Potts and Mr. A. G, 
Woon, who offer themselves for re-election. 


A. J. RAYMOND, 
Chairman. 
Honckone, 7th February, 1905. 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION. 


ABSTRACT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 


LIABILITIES. 
Paid-up Capital eo oo ee ++ $10,000,000.c0 
Sterling Reserve Fund ee oe ee oe oo 10,000,000.00 
Silver Reserve Fund .. 7,000,0.0.00 


Marine Insurance Account .. 
Notes in Circulation :-— 
Authorised Issue against Securities deposited 
with the Crown Agents for the Colonies ++ $10,000,009.00 
Additional Issue authorised by Bosghes Ordi- 
nance No. 19 of 1900, against Coin lodged with 


250,000.00 


the Hongkong Government ee  6,422,593.00 
16, 482,593-00 
Current {Silver .. oe ee $70,956,898. 24 
Accounts (Gold £3,632,716 10s. 7d.= ee e+ 39,104,287.84 
110,061,186.18 
Deposits (Gold £5,132,433 559327:919-12 888, 360.68 
————_ 103, 888, 362. 
Bills Payable (including Drafts on London Bankers, Call Loans and 
Short Sight Drawings on London Office against Bills Receivable 
and Bullion Shipments) .. 12,426,024.02 
Profit and Loss Account.. oe 43745)544-05 
Liability on Bills of Exchange re-discounted, 
44,191,571 8s. rod., of which £3,111,482 
have since run off. 
$274,793,709.93 


31st December, 1904. 
| 


ASSETS. 


Coin lodged with the Hongkong Government against Note Circula- 
tion in excess of $10,000,000 .. ee ee  8,500,000.00 


Bullion in Hand and in Transit .. oo oe ee 51731,080.95 
Indian Government Rupee Paper .- ee ee ee e+ 2,03§,153-16 
Consols, Colonial and other Securities... oo oe oe 9,214,976.93 


Sterling Reserve Fund Investments, viz. :— 


£576,000 Per Cent. Consols at 85 os ee £484,500 
(of which £250,000 lodged with the 
ank of England as a Special 
London Reserve.) 
£255,000 2} Per atgo 239,5c0 
4325,0co Other Sterling Securities, written 
downto ee ee ee 286,000 
1,000,000 10,000,000.00 
| Bills Discounted, Loans and Credits ee «+ 85,601,394-98 
Bank Premises .. ee oe ee oo oe 1,228,629.80 


| 
| 


$274,793,709-93 


GENERAL PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
31st December, 1904. 


Dr. Cr. 
ii By Balance of Undivided Profits, 30th June, 1904 $1,492,554-3 
directors cc co cc 08 $35,000.00 ‘Amount of Net Profits for the Six Months ending 
Dividend account :— pst December, 1904, after making provision for 
£1 108. share on 80,000 shares= £120,000 at and doubtful debts, deducting all Expenses 
+»  $533,333-33 and Interest paid anddue.. 3;252,989.74 
Bonus of £1 per Share on 80,000 Shares= ——— 84,745,544.05 
£80,000 at 4s. td... ee ee oe 3559555-55 
888,888.88 
Dividend adjustment account :— 
Difference in exchange between 4s. 6d., the rate at which the 
Dividend and Bonus are declared, and 1/11,%, the rate 
oftheday .. ee os ee oe ee 1,348,246.42 
Transfer to silver reserve fund .. os ee ee ee ++ 1,000,000.00 
Transfer to bank premises account .. we 200,000.00 
Balance forward to next half-year .. oe 15493,408.75 
STERLING RESERVE FUND. 
ToBalance .. « «8 «+ $10,000,000.00 | By Balance 30th June, 1904 B0,000,000.00 
—_— ——_. (invested in Sterling Securities.) 
$10,000,000.00 $10,000,000.00 
SILVER RESERVE FUND. 
To Balance ae ++ $8,000,000. By Balance 30th June, ad + $7,000,002.00 
| Transfer from’ Profit sed Loss Account on ++ 1,000,000.00 
$8,000,000 00 $8 000,000.00 
. R. M. SMITH, Chief Manage. A. J. RAYMOND, 
A. HAUPT, | Directors 
C. W. MAY, Chic/ Accountant. W. J. GRESSON, 


We have compared the above Statement with the Books, Vouchers, and Securities a the Head Office, and with the Returns from the various Branches and 


Agencies, and have found the same to be correct. 


Honckone, 7th February, 1705. 


W. HUTTON POTTS, 
A. G. WOOD, } Auditors. 
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Messrs. CONSTABLE & C0.’S LIST 


Orders should now be booked for 


FREE OPINIONS 
FREELY EXPRESSED. 


MARIE CORELLI. 


JOHN GRAHAM OF CLAVERHOUSE, 
VISCOUNT OF DUNDEE, 1648-1689. By C. Sanrorp Terry, 
M.A. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

* Not only well arranged and well written, but based upon an exhaustive study 
of original authorities."— Academy. 


THE KING IN EXILE, 1646-1664. By 
Eva Scorr, Author of “ Rupert Prince Palatine.” Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
15s. net. 


CATHERINE DE’ MEDIC! AND THE 
FRENCH REFORMATION. By 1 Eovrrn Sicwer, Author of “ Women 
and Men of the French Renaissance,” ‘‘ The Household of the Lafayettes,” 
&c. With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8v0. 15S. net. 


LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF 


GENERAL LEE. By Captain Rosert E. Lee. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 


12s. 6d. net. 5 
“A SWORD WITHOUT A STAIN.” 

“* Of all the heroes of the nations of the nineteenth century Robert E. Lee stands 
with Charles Gordon in the highest place bana The reading of such a work as this 
has something in it of and inspirati The country which has 
given birth to men like him may look the chivalry of Europe in the face without 
shame. For the Fatherlands of Sidney and Bayard never produced a nobler soldier, 

and gentleman than General Robert E. Lee.” —Daily News. 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE CONFLICT. 
K. Asakawa, Professor of Philosophy at Dartmouth College. Illu 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“This valuable all those who take an tl read with attention, and kept at 
hand for reference by all those who take an intelligent interest in the origin and 
issues of the great cam; in the Far East...... he subject is treated with im- 
partiality and a very agreeable spirit of moderation." — Times. 


FAR AND NEAR, By Joun Burroucus. Crown 


8vo. ss. net. 
“*Since Richard Jefferies died there is nobody writes so well in English abou t 
fields and hillsides and the open air and the life of free birds and beasts as does Mr. 


John Burroughs."—Scotsman. 


BITS OF GOSSIP. By Resecca Harpine Davis. 
Reminiscences of the famous “‘ New aarell school of writers. Fcap. 8vo. 
55. net. 
“* This is most decidedly a book to be read.” "Spectator. 
“ Pleasant to read, and often ..One leaves this book very 
grateful to the eather, & for it has many lights on American life and a. o 
aily Chronic 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 
JOHN FLETCHER’S | MADONNA. By Mrs. 


Comyns Carr, Author of “‘ Cottage 
“The Baron strongly eetvaltons it to wed wath of enjoying a good novel 
when they get it." —Punch. 


IN SEARCH OF THE UNKNOWN. By 


Roserr W. Cuamaers, Author of “ The Maids of Paradise,” ‘‘ Cardigan,” &c. 


THE WEDDING OF THE LADY OF 


LOVELL. By Una L. Srcserrap, Author of “ Petronilla Heroven,” 


THE STEPPING STONE. By Heten Hester 


Cotvitt, Author of “ Our Wills and Fates,” &c. 


THE DIVINE FIRE. By May Srvcrair. 


“ Judged by almost every standard to which a comedy like this should be referred, 
I find her boo the most remarkable that I have read for many years.” —Punch. 


CRITTENDEN. By Joun Fox, Author of “‘ The 


Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come,” &c. 


IN THE BISHOP’S CARRIAGE. By Miriam 


MicHaetson. Illustrated. 


“ Everyone is reading, or wanting to read, ‘ In the Bishop's Carriage.’” 
Academy. 


PATHS OF JUDGMENT. By Douctas 


Sevewick. 


CONSTAPLE & CO., 16 James Street, Haymarket, S.W. 


P. PUTNAM’S SON'S LIST 


THE KAISER AS HE IS; 
Or, The Real William IL, (Le Veritable Guillaume IL) 
By HENRI DE NOUSSANNE. 


Translated into English by WALTER LITTLEFIELD, 
Author of ‘‘ The Truth about Dreyfus, &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 68. 
A series of excellent Sketches dealing with every phase of character and action 
of the German Saguer=tigain a social, political, national, and international. 


MY LADY OF THE NORTH. 


The Story of a Gray-Jacket. 


By RANDALL PARRISH, 
Author of “‘ When Wilderness Was King.” 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, with Four Illustrations in Colour. 68. 


A story of the Civil War which really goes by its own momentum has got] to be 
something of a rarity. 


DOES GO, AND GOES WITH SWEEP AND DASH, 
without omitting any of the old-fashioned properties of romance or noble sentiment. 
The history of this remarkable novel is astounding: First edition exhausted 
before publication ; second edition exhausted before publication; third edition 
appeared twenty- -three days after publication ; fourth edition twenty-one days later ; 
fifth edition a fortnight afterwards ; sixth edition is now printing. 
Se The sone of Mr. Parrish’s second romance bids fair to eclipse that of 
“When Giderness was King. 


THE GIRL OF LA GLORIA. By Cvara 
Driscott. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
A charming love-story of Texas. The heroine, "Ilaria, is the last of an old 
Mexican family who have gradually been dispossessed of all their lands by the 
grasping Americanos. 


WANTED A COOK.” By Date. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

An ufroariously funny commedy-novel of a self-conscious couple in contact with 
the servant question, the farce and satire of the zsthetic-home-life-in.a-flat paradox, 
told in Mr. Date’s Say Ss manner, all centring about the ludicrous 
predicaments with ‘ 


THOMAS CRANMER AND THE ENG- 


LISH REFORMATION, 1489- 1556. By ALbert FreDericK M. A., 
F.R.H.S., Author of “ Henry VIIL.”, “* England under Protector Somerset,’ 
&c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, fully Illustrated, 6s. No. 6 in “ Heroes of 
Reformation ” Series. 
CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. The Reorgani- 
sation of the Empire and the Triumph of the Church. By J. B. Firtu, Author 
of “* Augustus Caesar,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, fully ulustrated, 5s. No. 
39 in the ‘* Heroes of the Nation.” 
WOMEN AND ECONOMICS. By Cuar.ottTe 


Perkins Stetson. A study of the economic relation between Men and 
Women as a Factor in Social Evolution. New Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


French Classics for English Readers. 


Edited by ADOLPHE COHN, LL.B., andCURTIS HIDDEN PAGE, Ph.D, 
Six Volumes, the Works of the following Authors, ave in immediate 
preparation :— 


RABELAIS, MONTAIGNE, MOLIERE (2 (2 Vols.), BEAUMARCHAIS, 


SAN 
The best and most representative works of each author will be given in full, the 
use of extracts being, so far as sible, avoid Each authors work will be 
introduced by a_ biographical and critical essay, giving an adequate account of his 
life, writings, and place in oy ete history. 


RABELAIS. Including all the Best Chapters of his 


famous ‘‘ Romance of Gargantua and Pantagruel” (the Seventeenth-century 
—— of Urquhart and Motteux), is now ready. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth extra, 
7S. net. 


JIU = JITSU Phvstcat 


Jiu-Jitsu is the Japanese method of physical training. 
Jiu-Jiteu has been practised by the Japanese 2,500 years. 
Jiu-Jitsu means ‘ breaking. 
Jiu-Jitsu helps the weak to master the strong. 
Jiu-Jiteu is the most wonderful of all systems in building up the Perfect, 
Healthy Body. 
For further information read Mr. Irving Hancock's timely works. 
All these volumes are most excellently and numerously illustrated with Full-page 
Photographs taken from life. 
They are of a handy size, 7? by s$ inches, and well produced. We willsend any 
volume, post free, on receipt of a remittance. They are published at 


EACH Ss.NET EACH 
Japanese Physical Training. 

Physical Training for Women by Japanese Methods. 
Physical Training for Children by Japanese Methods, 
Jiu-Jitsu Combat Tricks. 

The Case for Physical Culture. 


In a certain renowned Japanese wrestling match the expert in Jiu-Jitsu was a 
mere pigmy compared with his opponent, who wrestl ordinary methods, but 
within a few seconds of the commencement of the combat the giant was on his back 
perfectly helpless. 

If you want to get some idea of these books before ordering, send us a postcard 
with your name and address, and we will send you by return a little booklet telling 
you all about their contents. Please mention this jou 

SEND FOR OUR NEW LIST. 


24 Bedford Street, Strand, London; and New York. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietors by Sportiswoope & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Recinatp Wesster Pace, at the Office, 33 Southampton 


Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent 
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